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ABSTRACT - 

A study examined the impact of student employment on 
classroom knowledge. During the study, the researcher administered a 
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schools in Wisconsin, 59.6 percent of whom were working at the time 
of the survey and 14.1 percent of whom had worked during the past 
year. Despite the variations in population , location , and programs 
that existed among the four schools, the responses of those students 
surveyed generally did not vary greatly from school to school. The 
survey data generally confirmed the fact that large numbers of 
students at all income levels and levels of school achievement were 
working at part-time jobs during the school year . It appeared that 
conflicts often arose between teachers' academic priorities and 
students' choices for work as well as between students' arid teachers' 
views of how work related to school. In general, students did not 
feel the same conflict between job and school that their teachers 
expressed on an earlier survey. Many students felt that their 
teachers were not aware of students ' jobs and did not relate course 
work to them. Since the pressures for students to work are not likely 
to decrease , educators should seize upon work experiences as teaching 
opportunities rather than as inhibitors to their ability to teach and 
to students' ability to learn. (MN) 
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I . Introduction 



BACKGROUND 

In two previous studies of high school social studies classes, 
students 1 part-time employment surfaced, unexpectedly, as one of 



the factors increasingly causing both students and teachers to 
disengage from the teaching-learning process; A new era of acute 



inflation had been triggering a tension between students' economic 
circumstances and their school performance. This is ironic. In a 
time when the complexities of the world, especially economic uncer- 
tainties, demand that students know more, and be more able to 
participate in evaluating information and participating in many ways 
of discovering information, economic uncertainties are pushing more 
students into intensive, early employment that reduces their 
involvement with formal learning. 

My first encounter with the issue came the day I first met with 
a department chair to discuss basing a study of social studies 
curriculum and school organization in his school. He warned me, 
"You'll have to observe in the mornings. By early afternoon, our 
seniors have all left the building to go to their jobs. 11 His displea- 
sure at having to adjust the course schedules to fit morning 
attenders made him exaggerate the numbers. But his impression 
about the effects of jobs rang true. In each of the four high 



schools studied, at least some of the teachers complained that 
student employment had increased, that it impinged on their 



to.ir.hihg. The students, on the other hand, talked outside of 
class 1 - arid sometimes ill whispers during class— about their jobs, 
pay, and purchases. Jobs were a key, lively topic of peer 
conversations. This contrast was one of many factors considered in 
a study of what conditions were causing teachers to say that they 
could no longer affect their students. Though so many students 
,md teachers talked about student work patterns informally, no one 
in their schools kept records on the extent of student employment, 
because it seemed to be one of the more concrete issues affecting 
the decisions of some teachers to reduce assignments or water-down 
content, a survey of the students in these schools seemed to be in 
order . 

That survey, conducted in October 1981, is reported here. 
First, it must he put in its context. It is not predictive and does 
not duplicate U.S. Department of Labor and recent NORC data on 
the subject. 2 These studies sample huge populations; except for 
questions on time spent on homework, they do not trace the links 
to the students' schools. The present survey was administered to 
1577 junior and senior students in four middle-class, southern 
Wisconsin high schools because of patterns of interaction observed 
over at least a semester's daily observations in those schools: This 
is a set of baseline data, cross-sectional rather than longitudinal: 
The data were gathered to be descriptive, as a supplement to the 
extensive ethnographic data already collected at this sample of 
schools . 
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In today's economy, it might be more appropriate to talk of 
youth unompiuyrncrU ; Certainly for youth riot in school, or for 
those tioocliiicj to earn money for necessities, this is a far greater 
issue. However, to make decisions as citizens regarding such 
phenomena as the present structural unemployment, those youth 
still in school need more substantive education. While youth unem- 
ployment is no less important, youth employment became problematic 
because teachers often feel it to inhibit their ability to "really 
teach . " 

Although adherence to a work ethic is often presumed to be a 
part of the hidden curriculum of schools, teachers 1 views of stu- 
dents' working often include disapproval that that work ethic does 
not extend to school tasks so much as to remunerative work. At 
the four schools, teacher conflicts with student work included 
concern that students were unable to complete assignments, were 
sleepy during class, were selecting easier electives and avoiding 
upper level courses such as advanced math electives or foreign 
language, were, in short, setting the wrong priorities regarding 
their time and energy. Many teachers expressed concern that even 
those students who should be preparing for collect by taking a full 
load and taking courses that chal lengod them were choosing instead 
to work at jobs whose only merits were paychecks. In addition, 
teachers often felt frustrated about the inability to organize a class 
lesson around a homework assignment because assignments often did 
hot come in on time, and few students had time to do extended 
reading , library work, or projects. A few teachers exf 
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chagrin that the students had more discretionary income than their 
tenchers, working to make luxury purchases rather than learning to 
defer qriitificiition and studying. At one school, there was concern 
that college-bound students were enrolling in distributive education 
loopenitive programs because these offered the only legitimate way 
to begin the workday earlier than school dismissal time. 

The teachers expressed their conflict with student jobs in 
conversations and interviews with the observer and in informal talks 
amonq themselves. Only once or twice did this concern surface in 
the presence of students; one of these occasions was a teacher's 
response to a students question about whether the teacher had 
seen a current movie. The teacher responded that if the students 
would baby - sit his children, he could be able to afford the movie 
tickets. He could not afford both movie and baby-sitter. 

1 he teachers' sense of conflict with student work patterns 
seemed to relate to students' value priorities rather than to impa- 
tience with the economy; it seemed to be a general frustration with 
the fact that more students were working more hours, rather than 
frustration with any one student's work schedule. 

Teachers d! ! not all react to these feelings of conflict in the 
same way. One history and economics teacher stated that he always 
advised students that work demands would never be accepted as an 
excuse for late or incomplete assignments. Another teacher con- 
tinued to assign difficult readings and occasional papers. Most 
ot er teachers reacted by teaching somewhat more defensively. 
Thct is, they would announce difficult assignments or topics, then 
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back off by explaining t Ma t t ho rending could be done in class or 
wotiici be limited to a brief article or handout; Over the period of 
a few years, they had accommodated to the conflict they felt with 
student jobs by gradually reducing out-of-dass assignments, 
shortening reading assignments, or simplifying lectures: Student 
employment became one of several factors, including unsupportive 
administrative settings and student apathy, which were functioning 
to cause teachers to demand less of themselves and less of their 
students. This trend was observed over several years' in the 
schools and was at times articulated very clearly by teachers who 
had lowered their expectations of what students should be required 
to do. It was a factor in demoralizing teachers and in giving the 
students, in turn, a message that little of significance would hap- 
pen a t school . 

The sense of low expectations fit the pattern of a vicious 
cycle. Inflation, and its added pressures on youth consumption, 
pushed students into employment . The more students worked, and 
for longer hours , the less some teachers required of them at 
school. The more school became boring and less demanding , the 
more students increased their work hours. The survey to document 
student employment patterns, then, became important for several 
reasons. First, there was a need to test the teachers' perceptions 
of student employment against the actual pattern of student employ- 
ment at thiol r particular school, partly to see how much of the 
teachers' pressures to reduce school work were justified. in addi- 
tion, it was important to establish instances of variation among the 
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schools ; in patterns bt both student employment and teachers' 
responses to it. The students' own views of how their job demands 
related to school pressures provided additional information key to 
understanding this cycle of lowering expectations; 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The survey questionnaire, then, had three basic purposes. 
The first was to document the extent of student employment: who 
works, how many hours per week, at what jobs, and for what pay. 
The kinds of jobs and the rates of pay could be traced across 
school, gender, age, and other variations. The second kind of 
information to be elicited from the survey included information not 
in other labor-force studies of youth employment- and Unemployment: 
the reasons for working or not working. Third, the students were 
surveyed for their feelings of conflict between work demands and 
specific school demands. The questionnaire would probe which 
conflicts the students shared with the teachers, what other conflicts 
students felt, if any, and how these were resolved. In addition, 
the survey included questions on how students' viewed teacher 
responses to student employment. 

The survey was designed to add numerical description to 
information already gathered through extensive ethnographic re- 
search in the school. That ethnographic research consisted of 
studies of social studies course content. The studies, based on 
theories of the social construction of knowledge, analyzed the 
sources, nature, and effects of school knowledge. (See Note 1 . j 
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The particular focus was on economics content in high school social 
studies classes; the first study examined in depth three teachers' 
classes at one high school . The observations revealed that the 
courses were highly teaeher-eehtered , with teachers supplying 
information chiefly through lectures, with minimal reading, writing, 
or discussing by students. The teachers attributed their course 
design , in part, to administrative policies over which they had no 
control , such as the elimination of ability-group tracking. A 
second study was undertaken to compare administrative settings to 
determine how variations in the administrative policies and 
structures affected teachers' use of resource materials and the 
extent to which students in their classes were drawn actively into 
the learning process. From these studies a number of factors, 
including teacher personality , community support for schools , and 
the administrative policies , were seen to influence whether teachers 
open their own store of personal information on the subject to their 
students, whether they involve students in the teaching-learning 
process, and whether they tackle such complicated topics as 
economics in ways that present their complexity to students. One 
of the factors helping shape teachers' instructional decisions , at 
least as many of them explained , was their own perceptions of what 
might reasonably be expected of students. Students' part-time jobs 
were a key factor in lowering teachers' expectations that students 
would take lessons seriously , would exert effort in preparing 
assignments, would merit teachers' efforts in structuring meaningful 
activities. 
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In addition to the observational data on how teachers were 
conducting classes and the interview data on their perceptions, the 
ethnographic studies also yielded some understanding of the stu- 
dents' views of their jobs and how they related to school. For one 
thing, much student conversation in the halls, at the beginning of 
class, and even during class related to their job duties, pay raises 
and working conditions, job searches, and descriptions of major 
purchases made possible by their jobs. Of special note were the 
enthusiasm and animation of these conversations, in contrast to the 
absence of much substantive discussion of school work or course 
topics, beyond such remarks as ''Were we supposed to do anything 
for this class today?" 

The richness of the ethnographic data in establishing the 
tension between instruction and student employment led to a ques- 
tionnaire design which would probe contradictions found in the 
ethnographic data, and which would elaborate students' perceptions 
of these tensions to the same extent that the interview and obser- 
vation data had provided teacher perceptions and responses. 

SURVEY DESIGN 

The branching questionnaire contained three primary kinds of 
information: demographic, employment-related , and interpretive; 
Demographic information included age, gender, grade in school, 
ethnicity, family income, and grade point average. Employment 
information dealt with the classification of the job along Labor 
Department categories, somewhat modified for youth: hourly rates 
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of pay, hours per week worked, seasons worked, time of week 
worked, monthly earnings, length of employment, and reasons for 
working, quitting work, or not taking a job. The interpretive or 
relational questions linked the job decision, including the decision 
riot to work, to family situations, school demands, in flat ion , and 
personal interests. In addition, the relational questions included 
items on amount of time spent on school work and students' percep- 
tions of teachers' responses to working students. One chief pur- 
pose of this third section of questions was to determine whether 
any school-related factors contributed to students 1 decisions about 
whether and how much to work. 

The questionnaire branched, after the demographic section, so 
that students answered the remaining questions according to 
whether they had a job at the time of the survey , whether they 
had had a job in the past year (during school) but were not 
workinq at the time, or whether they had not held a job during a 
school year. 



SAMPLE 

Because of tire author's previous research in social studies 
classes at the schools, the survey was administered in each school 
in conjunction with those classes. In School 1, the largest of the 
schools, the junior and senior students of two social studies 
teachers were surveyed because of these teachers 1 participation in 
tile earlier research. Their classes are heterogeneously grouped; 
while tile sample is not statistically representative of the entire 
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junior and senior classes, the teachers described these students as 
representative of the general mix of students by such traditional 
analytical categories as ethnic heritage, academic ability, and 
gender; This school serves a mostly middle-class urban area and is 
one of several high schools in the city. The neighborhood is 
comprised of mostly single-family dwellings, with some apartments 
and a public housing project. 

In School 2, the survey was administered in social studies 
classes, with no specific time limit for completion. (All the junior 
and senior students present on the day of the survey took part in 
all but the first school, where the sample represented approximately 
one-third of the two upper grades.) School 2 is a small-town 
school which serves a rural district, with some exurban families as 
well. Like the remaining two schools, it has an enrollment of about 
1 200 1 500 students and is the district's only high school. 

School 3 serves a suburban community and semirural areas. 
As in School 2, the social studies teachers handled the survey in 
this school. 

School U is the only high school in an area that draws stu- 
dents from a suburb, a small town, and farms. At this school, the 
principal preferred to have the survey administered daring home- 
room rather than classes; homeroom was not extended to accommo- 
date the completion of the survey. At this school there were 
missing data, especially toward the end of each branch's questions. 
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11; Analysis of Employment Data 



WHO WORKS? 

Analysis of the questionnaire data revealed that indeed many 
students in these high schools had jobs during the school year. 
Many students were working many hours: students of all income 
levels, girls as well as boys, college-bound as welP as trade-school 
bound. The students did not, in general, feel the conflict with 
schooling that their teachers perceived. Their decisions to work or 
not to work were more related to suf porting leisdir^and major 
purchases than to family heed or college savings. Their decisions 
to work, furthermore, are more related to the availability of jobs 
than to the priority they place on school work. Variation by school 
or by gender, when it existed, was less significant than the overall 
picture of students work,,ig . 

With this basic summary of the findings in mind, we can tarn 
to specific responses to the questionnaire. 

Within this sample of 1 577 students, 59. 6 percent were working 
at the time of the survey. An additional 14.1 percent had worked 
during the past school year. About the same percentage of boys 
worked as girls. Of those who had worked daring the past school 
year, approximately 18 percent of the girls and 17 percent of the 
boys said they had had jobs but were no longer employed. Among 
the students who had never worked were about one-fourth of the 
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girls and one-fourth of the boys. Thus, there was little difference 
in the choices to work or hot to work based on gender differences. 

There were more differences when the employment picture was 
looked at by school. By far, Schools 3 and 4, which have more 
rural students and also more students dependent on car transporta- 
tion (thus needing jobs), had higher percentages of students 
working. The differences by school may reflect differential avail- 
ability of jobs or may reflect different responses to school pro- 
grams, ns will be discussed below. 

Family income was more related to student employment than the 
teachers seemed to believe (one of their complaints is that even 
students who do hot "need" to work do so). However, it was less 
related to the choice to work than might be expected. At the lower 
end of the scale, the differences were slight. Of those who were 
currently working, 6.3 percent had family incomes lower than 
$1 1,000. This compared with 8.7 percent of those who had a job in 
the past year and 6 percent of those who had hot worked. Differ- 
ences at the upper income levels are more marked: 48 percent of 
those who had jobs had family incomes above $25,000; 55.7 percent 
of those who had not worked had family incomes above $25 ,000. An 
unexpected finding, which makes the family income variable incon- 
clusive, is that 60. 3 percent of those who had jobs in the past year 
were within this income range. One explanation could be that these 
students had the luxury to quit work, although it is challenged by 
the high numbers in this category who were seeking work. Missing 
data and the unreliability of family income statistics supplied by 
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tnble 1 
Job Frequencies by School 



Category School ! School 2 School 3 School 4 Total 

Has Job L28 256 219 335 938 

Hud Job in ■- 7S 57 46 223 
Past Yea" i 

Has NoL 7A 150 . 90 102 416 

Worked 

Total 247 480 366 483 1577 



Table 2 
Job Percentages by Schools 



CaLc-^ory School 1 School 2 School 3 School 4 Total 

Has Job 51.8 53 59.83 69.3 ' 59.6 

Ik,d Job in 18 15 15.7 9.5 14.1 

Past Year 

Hns. Not 29.95 31.2 24.5 21 26.3 
Worked 



54.9/.'. oi the-* 4 1.6 who have not worked are currently looking for work = 228 
69 /','» of the 223 who have worked in past year are looking for work = 153 



Total who would work i i could find job 381 

(23% of total) 

23% of total currently looking for work 
59% of total currently employed 
82% would prefer to have employment 
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Table 3 

Job Percentages by Family Income Levels 







Had Job in 


Has Not 


Income Level 


Has Job 


Past Year 


Worked 


Under $5,000 


1.5 


1.6 


.6 


s %()00-8,499 


2.3 


3.8 


1.9 


$8,500-10,999 


2.5 * 


3.3* 


3.4* 


Si 1,000-15,999 


6.3 


7.1 


9.6 


$16,000-19,999 


8.2 


6.5 


9.3 


$20,000-24 ,999 


12.2 


17.4 


14.6 


$25,000-34,999 


19.6** 


23.9** 


25.7** 


$33,000-49,999 


16-1 


23.4 


14.5 


$50,000 or more 


12.3 


13.0 


15.5 


m iss ing 


19.1 


17.5 


22.4 


* fj.'j percent of 


those who have jobs 


have family incomes 


lower than 



$11,000. 

8.7 percent of tnose who have had a job in the past year have 

family incomes lower than $11, 000 . 
b percent of those who have not worked in the past vear Have family 

Incomes lower than $11,000. 

**48 . 0 percent of those who have jobs have family incomes above $25,000. 

(>(J. 3 percent of those who have had a job in the past year Have family 

incomes above $25, 000. _ . 

j5. 7 percent of those who have not worked in the past year have family 

incomes above $25 ,000 . 

Some students did not answer the income question (about 20 percent). 

While the income figures seem to correlate fairly closely with having a 
job, they become less meaningful in light of the number of students who 
are not working who are looking for work (23 percent of total; 54.9 per- 
cent of those who have never worked; 69 percent of those who have not 
worked in the past year) . 



students make income a problematic variable; I* is, however, 
important to consider, precisely because it is one of the factors 
teachers cite when discussing their displeasure with the "kind" of 
student who is working rather than studying. The large proportion 
of all students from high income families makes teachers' resentment 
of student employment understandable. 

Grade point average (GPA) is Uso an important comparative 
basis for looking at students 1 job choices. Teachers reflected that 
now even the "good" students, whom they have traditionally 
expected to h'avo in upper-level electives or extra credit projects, 
preferred to work. At the lower grade point averages, 1.7 GPA or 
below , there was little difference between those who had not 
worked , 3.5 percent, and those currently working. At this CPA 
level , however, fall 1 0 percent of those who had worked but were 
not working . GPA became more significant at upper grade average 
levels. For C to C+ grades , the numbers were fairly constant: 
25.8 percent of workers , 28.3 percent of those who have worked in 
the past , and 23.1 percent of those who have not worked. Above 
3.3 GPA, the gaps widen : 26 percent of workers fell into this 
category , as did 26 percent of the past workers. Of those who had 
never worked , 33 percent have 3.3 or better GPA. Grade point 
average was, then, a significant variable in who worked but was 
not greatly explanatory except at very high GPA levels. 

What students planned to do after high school was another 
indicator teachers cited when they pointed to the "kinds" of stu- 
dents working. Of those currently working , 4.7 percent said they 
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had ho plans for what to do after high school; 11.** percent said 
they would take a job immediately; 22 percent anticipated trade or 
technical school; 5 percent expected to go to a two-year college; 
and 3.58 percent planned to go to a four-year college. 

These figures compare with 8.7 percent of the nonworkers who 
had no plans, 6.3 percent who expected to go right into jobs, 13.9 
percent who would go to technical schools, 5.3 percent bound for 
two-year colleges and m percent planning to attend four-year 
colleges. The figures for those who have worked in the past are 
closer to the worker than nonworker figures: 7.6 percent with no 
plans, 11.7 percent planning to take jobs, 14. 8 percent to trade 
school, 1*1.8 percent anticipating two-year colleges, and 33.2 per- 
cent expecting to go to a four-year college. More data were miss- 
ing on this question for workers than for nonworkers. 

In summary, compared to those who had not worked, students 
who worked tended to have somewhat lower family incomes and 
grade point averages, and tended to plan to go to technical school 
or enter the job market. These comparisons must not obscure the 
fact that , even though fewer students who were achieving high 
academic standards worked , one-fourth of the workers had grade 
point averages above 3.3 and well over brie-third of the workers 
planned to go to college. Also, according to the sta ff s at these 
schools , a number of students begin college by first attending the 
high quality technical school in the area of going off to a two-year 
college before entering a liberal arts college or the closest univer- 
sity. If this practice is so widespread , then the teachers are even 
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more correct iri their assessment that college-bound students are 
often working . 



WHAT WORK? 

In the part of the state where these schools are located, work 
varies seasonally for young people. There is farm work, which is 
underrepresented in this sample because the questionnaire specif- 
ically addressed work that takes place during the school year: 
During the school year, by far the most available jobs are in food 
service, fast food places and busing tables, or even cooking at 
informal restaurants: Of those working, 41 percent said they 
worked in food service, compared with 4 percent in farm work, 13.6 
percent in retail sales [the second highest category), and 6.6 
percent in clerical work (positions often related to cooperative 
courses ) . 

Table 4 gives the breakdown of job categories by gender for 
those students who worked in the past. Not surprisingly, most 
girls worked in food service, and more boys had odd jobs and 
worked in "skilled and manual trades. Retailing was more equally 
di v icier! . 

Of the students working , 88 percent said they did not work in 
the family business; 10 percent said that they did . Among past 
workers , 94.6 percent had not worked in a family business , indicat- 
ing some benefit to those whose families were in business . 

Statistics from the National Center for Education St3tistics 
report Youth Employment During High School (See Note 2), place 
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dob but are Not Working at Present 



Male 



Female; 



Job Category 



Odd j )bs 
Babysitting 
Food service 
Manual, trade 
Store clerk, sales 
Clerical work 



School 1 



15.4 

46.2 
19.2 
7.7 
3.3 



School 2 



School 3 



Farm work 
Factory work 
Manual trade 
Store clerk, sales 
Clerical work 
health-related 



3 
1 



15.8 

15.8 
5.3 



i 

i 

2 
1 
1 



11:8 
52.9 

5.9 



jobs 


4 


8.3 






Babysit t ing 


1 


.2.1 




38. 3 


Food service 


11 


22.9 


8 


Farm work 


12 


25 


2 


9.5 


Factory work 


4 


8. 3 


2 


9.5 


Skilled trade 


1 


-2.1 






Manual trade 


6 


12.5 






Store clerk, sales 




4.2 


3 


14.3 


Clerical work 






1 


4.8 


Healtii-reiated 






1 


4.8 



Odd jobs 


3 


7.5 






Food service 


18 


45 


8 


53.3 


Farm work 


7 


17.5 






Factory work 


1 


2.5 






Skilled trade 


2 


5 






Manual trade 


3 


7.* 


1 


6.7 


Store rter^, sales 


1 


2.5 






CLerical */ork 






2 


13.3 


Health-related 






1 


6.7 




School 


4 






Odd Jobs 


1 


5.3 


1 


3.8 


Babysitting 


1 


5.3 


2 


7.7 


Food service 


4 


21.1 


15 


5 7 .,' 



3.8 

3:3 
7.7 
3:8 
3.8 
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these Wisconsin data in a national context. From their sample of 
students in the spring of 1 980, slightly over half the stu- 
dents wire working, with 5^ percent of boys working about about 
[)0 percent of girls. Half of the seniors they polled worked over 35 
!;nur: per week, with the number of hours worked varying little by 
family in Lop re, parents 1 occupation, or parents' education. In that 
survey, 16 percent of seniors worked in food service, 6 percent in 
skilled trades, 21.5 percent in retailing, and 11 percent in factory 
and manual trades work. These job categories vary from the 
Wisconsin sample perhaps because of broader choices of jobs among 
students in a nationwide sample. 

TIMt TO WORK 

The Wisconsin survey did not turn up a large proportion of 
students working over 35 hours per week, but the respondents 
reported work patterns closely parallel to those perceived by their 
teachers; Of the working students, only 11 percent worked only 
weekends and holidays, while 80. 4 percent reported working a 
mixture of school days and weekends. Of past worker, 68 percent 
had worked on a mixture of school days and weekends, and mother 
10 percent had worked only on school days. 

Of current workers, 7.3 percent stated that they worked more 
than 30 hours per week. (See Appendix, question 12.) About 22 
percent worked 11-15 hoUrs per week; another 26 percent between 
16-20 hours; and 15 percent worked 12-15 hours per week. Of 
those: who had worked in the past, fewer worked over 30 hours (5 
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percent) and 29 percent worked fewer than 10 hours per week, 
compared with 23 percent of the present workers. The information 
on gender work patterns (Table 5) indicates that at the Urban 
school girls worked significant more hours than boys. At School 4, 
a more rural school, boys worked longer hours. 



PAY RATES 

Among current workers; 63.5 percent (see Appendix, question 
15) earn $3.00-$3.50; just above the minimum wage. Only 6 per- 
cent earn more than $4,50 per hour. The figures are similar for 
past workers; 61 percent of whom earned $3.00-$3.50, and 3 per- 
cent of whom earned more than $4.50. Rates for boys and girls 
(see Table 6) were quite parallel except at School 2 where nearly 
six times as many boys as girls earned over $5. 50 per hour. Only 
at that level of pay at each of the schools did boys 1 pay exceed 
that of girls 1 ; and the numbers of students with that pay were so 
small that the differentials are rot highly significant. For adults, 
gender is the primary basis for wage disparities, with women earn- 
ing 59 cents of men's $1 .00. Students hourly rates are generally 
so low that youth supercedes gender as the chief determinant of 
rates of pay. The National Center for Education Statistics data 
cited above confirm this explanation, citing only a 65c per hour 
wage differential between sophomores and seniors and virtually no 
pay differences based on race. Females earned slightly less than 
males in their sample. College-bound students earned 17*. more 
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fable 5 

Number of Hours Per Week of Students Who Are Working 



Male Female 



Number of Hours 












f 


% 


f 






School 


1 






0—5 hoars 


3 


5,1 


2 


2.9 




15 


25.4 


11 


16.2 


ii-i5 hoars 


17 


28.8 


21 


30.9 


1 fi-9fl hour 


14 


23.7 


22 


32.4 


21-25 hours 


8 


13.6 


7 


10.3 




1 


1.7 


3 


4.4 


31-35 hours 


1 


1.7 


2 


2.9 




School 


2 






\./ u w u l j"> 


5 


4.3 


15 


10.4 


A— 1 0 lir>nr*3 


18 


15.7 


27 


20.1 


11—15 hours 


20 


17.4 


26 


19.4 


16-20 hoars 


32 


27.8 


42 


31.3 


9 1 —9 S lionr^ 

_ L •: — J llUUL f 


19 


16.5 


19 


14.2 


26-30 hoars 


9 


7.8 


3 


2.2 


Tl _ hour «^ 


5 


4.3 


3 


2.2 






School 


3 






0—5 hours 


14 


11 


4 


4.6 


6—10 hours 


16 


12.6 


10 


11.5 


11—15 hours 


19 


15 


20 


23 


16-20 hours 


28 


22 


26 


29.9 


21-25 hours 


30 


23.6 


13 


14.9 


26-30 hours 


9 


7.1 


8 


9.2 


31-35 hours 


8 


6.3 


5 


5.7 


more than 35 hours 


3 


2.4 


1 


1.1 




School 


4 






0-5 hours 


12 


7.5 


8 


5 


6-10 hours 


17 


10.6 


32 


20:1 


ii-±5 hours 


43 


26.7 


41 


25; 8 


16-20 hours 


32 


19.9 


51 


32 ;1 


21-25 hours 


21 


13 


19 


11.9 


26-30 hours 


9 


5.6 


4 


2.5 


31-35 hours 


10 


6.2 


2 


1.3 


more than 35 hours 


17 


10.6 


2 


1.3 
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Table 6 

Current Rate of Pay for Students Who Are Working 





Male 


Female 


Pay per Hoar 












E 


% 


f 


% 




School 


1 






below $2.90 


3 


5;i 


5 


7.4 


$2.90 (minimum wage) 


2 


3:4 


6 


8.8 


$3.00-3.50 


39 


66.1 


46 


67.6 


$3.60-4.50 


11 


18 . 6 


Q 

O 


4-4- ft 
II « o 


$4.60-5.50 


2 


3.4 


Z 


Z . 9 


more Lnan yj.ju 


2 


3:4 

- 


-i 

X 


I . D 





School 


2 






below $2.90 


2 


1.8 


7 


5.2 


$2.90 (minimum wage) 


6 


5.4 


9 


C 7 

6 . 7 


$3.00-3.50 


63 


56.3 


96 


71.6 


$3.60-4 . 50 


26 


23 . 2 


1 / 


XZ . / 


$4.60-5.50 _ 


4 


3.6 




z . z 


more than ^j.jU 


11 

-- - 


9 . 8 


n 

z 


1 . D 






School 


3 






Deiow >?z.7v 


2 


1.6 


3 


3.5 


$2.90 (minimum wage) 


4 


3.1 


6 


7 


$3.00-3.50 


84 


66.1 


60 


69.8 


$3.60-4.50 


23 


18.1 


14 


16.3 


$4.60-5.50 


7 


5.5 


0 


0.0 


more jhah $5.50 


7 


5.5 


3 


3.5 




School 


4 






below $2,90 


12 


7.6 


18 


11.4 


$2.90 (minimum wage) 


9 


5.7 


12 


7.6 


$3.00-3.50 


96 


61.1 


101 


63.9 


$3.60-4.50 


34 


21.7 


22 


13.9 


$4.60-5.50 


5 


3.2 


4 


2.5 


more than $5.50 


1 


.6 


1 


.6 
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tioinil students, oven though vocation;*! students ware likely to work 
two more flours per week. 

Monthly income figures are less reliable than hourly figures, at 
least iti the interpretation of this author, because some students 
who are not paid by the month, or who do not notice exact amounts 
of payroll deductions, may not have monthly figures so clearly in 
mind . The question was included, however , to give some picture of 
the money these students had to spend, that is, money their 
teachers talked about their having to spend . Most students (63 
percent) reported that they earned between $100 and $299 per 
month. Only 4 percent earned more than $400 per month. Table 7 
(jives the monthly earnings per gender per school. At all the 
schools, the figures for boys and girls are closely parallel until the 
$400 and above categories, where only 6 girls reported earning this 
amount , compared to 33 boys . 

WHY WORK? 

It is in the responses by students to questions related to why 
they work, what they spend their earnings on, or why they do not 
work, that we come closer to seeing the impact of the youth culture 
on schooling. Very rarely do school considerations- co me i nto — play 
iii students' job decisions, even though many educators use the 
unfortunate metaphor of work and occupation to describe what 
schools are or should be for students. If one follows this line of 
thinking, than many students may be said to be holding down two 
jobs. It becomes clear from their descriptions of their job choices, 
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Table 7 

Monthly Income for Students Who Are Working 



Male 



Female 



Monthly Income 







f 


Z 


r 








School 


1 






ICSb L lid 1 1 


^ SO 

y ~j \J 


4 


6.9 


4 


5.9 


$50-99 




9 


15.5 


8 


11.8 






22 


37.9 


34 


50 


^ ?nn-?9Q 




19 


32.8 


16 


23.5 


^ *nn— ^qq 




4 


6.9 


6 


8.8 






- - 

School 


2 






IcSb Lliail 


y j u 


2 


1.8 


13 


9.7 


$50-99 




14 


12.6 


17 


12.7 


y 1UU — J. J J 




36 


32.4 


50 


37.3 


^200-299 




38 


34.2 


43 


32.1 


$ 300-399 




15 


13.5 


11 


8.2 


C; 400-499 




5 


4.5 






mnrp tHrin 


$500 


1 


.9 










School 


3 






less than 


$50 


6 


4.8 


4 


5 


$50-99 




11 


8.8 


12 


15 


$100-199 




42 


33.6 


27 


33.8 


$200-299 




36 


28.8 


25 


31.3 


$300-399 




15 


12 


9 


11.3 


$400-499 




11 


8.8 


3 


3.8 


more than 


$500 


4 


3.2 










School 


4 : 






less than 


$50 


15 


9.7 


11 


7 


$50-99 




28 


18.2 


31 


19.6 


$100-199 




45 


29.2 


68 


43.0 


$200-299 




4 3 


27.9 


38 


24.1 


$300-399 




11 


7.1 


7 


4.4 


$400-499 




9 


5;8 


3 


1.9 


more than 


$500 


3 


i.9 


0 


0.0 
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in interviews as well as in survey responses, that the job that 
pays , the job that gives marketable experience, and the job that 
carries some sense of autonomy and adult responsibility is not the 
"job 11 of schooling. 

Question 18 offeree J a number of reasons students might work. 
Paying for major purchases and leisure were scaled as important 
reasons for working. About half of the students said they were 
saving for college; this number is perhaps misleading. First, about 
half were planning to attend college, so this would mean on tile 
surface that all who are planning to attend college are saving for 
college from their earnings. This contradicts interview data. 
Economic changes during the interval between the interviews and 
the survey may account for the change in response, or students 
may have given this response importance because they think it is a 
"respectable" and expected answer to give. In interviews, when 
students began to talk about their jobs, they were asked whether 
they were working in order to earn money for college. Most of 
them expressed disbelief. Only three or four students our of 
dozens indicated that they were putting money away for college. 
Most indicated that they were spending or saving for major pur- 
chases . 

Those latter two spending priorities were confirmed by the 
survey. Over two-thircis indicated that contributing to the support 
of their family was not important. About half said that earning 
money to buy a car was ''moderately 11 or "very" important; 81 
percent said that paying for clothes and gifts was "moderately" or 
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"very" important; 71 percent gave the same importance to making 
iiKijor purchases (stereo; ski trips, etc. 5; 75 percent gave similar 
importance to paying for leisure (movies arid the like). 

While these reports confirmed the teachers' suspicions about 
students' priorities, two other answers contradicted the ethno- 
graphic data. in face-to-face interviews, a number of students had 
talked about their jobs as escapes from the dullness and boredom of 
school. For this reason, the question was added to the survey. 
On the survey, only 22 percent gave this an an important reason 
for working during school. While many st jdents talked about 
getting out early to go to their jobs, i;i most schools only those 
enrolled in distributive education or simila - cooperative programs 
cire allowed to do so, since their work relates to course credit. On 
the survey, only 10 percent said that leaving school early was an 
Important reason for working. 

One criticism by the teachers was that students were working 
for the present moment in order to have spending money; rather 
than taking jobs that would relate to their long-term interest. This 
is somewhat confirmed by the survey. Of those working; 75 
percent said that they were working to gain job experience, but 
fewer than half indicated that they were wanting to try out work 
related to a future career. 

Among those students not presently working, the overwhelming 
reason was that they could- not f i nd emp l o yment. We have already 
seen that 59 percent of those surveyed were working at the time. 
Another 54. 9 percent of the nonworke rs were seeking employment, 
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a b were G9 percent of those who had worked in the past . These 
total an udditioruil 23 percent of the sample. From these figures, it 
is clear that although 54.9 percent were working, that figure would 
be 82 percerU if all those not currently employed could find a job. 

There are, of course, other reasons for not working. The 
students who had never worked cited lack of a job or lack of a 
good-paying job overwhelmingly as reasons for not working. Very 
small numbers (fewer than 8 percent, see Appendix, question 51) 
hnd to care for younger siblings, had friends who didn't work, 
preferred volunteer work, or had health reasons preventing employ- 
ment. Spending time on "other" activities was "moderately" or 
"very" Important to 57.7 percent of the students, and about the 
same number rated "prefer to concentrate on school work" similarly 
Important. Fewer preferred seasonal summer work and fewer still 
(15 percent) said that parental opposition was a reason for their 
not working. 

BALANCING WORK AND SCHOOL 

Reasons for working or not working were largely based on 
concerns hot related to school. Nevertheless, once the choice to 
work is made, a student must consider The tensions that arise 
between demands of the school and workplace and work but some 
way of balancing or resolving conflicting pressures. Questions in 
this section of the survey asked what tensions working students 
felt between job and school tasks, how flexible their job was in 
accommodating to school pressures, what steps they took at school 
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tn the selection of courses or management of assignments to accom- 
modate work pressures, how they felt working hurt their studies, 
arid whether they felt teachers took students' jobs into account in 
making assignments and structuring lessons: The students not 
presently working were asked how they had balanced these pres- 
sures in the past, what benefits they found from not working 
ciu ring school, and what they anticipated as possible effects on 
their school performance should they return to work. 

The dominant impression from the data is that students did hot 
feel the same conflict between jobs and, school which the teachers 
expressed. Students felt much more conflict between job pressures 
and leisure, free time activities, or getting together with friends. 
One reason may be that the school does not demand a great deal of 
work after school hours. This was the consistent picture drawn 
from the observational data: that teachers assigned little reading, 
or assigned reading that could be done in class; that students 
rarely had to come to class prepared to discuss or make presenta- 
tions; that students had only brief writing assignments, if any; 
The differences among the working and nonworking students in time 
spent on school work outside of school (Table 8) confirm this 
pattern . 

In the range of 6 to 10 hours per week, where 31 percent of 
the nonworkers cluster, as opposed to 25 percent of the working 
students, not having a job seems to indicate having, or devoting, 
more time to school work. However, the proportion of students 
spending more than 11 hours per week on school work is almost the 
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Table 8 

Amount of Time Spent on School Work 



Hours per week 
spent on school 
work outside of 
s c i i u o 1 



Percent of Students 



Workers 



Past Workers 



Nonworkers 



U - 1 
2-3 

5- 5 

6- 7 
8-10 

11 or more 



12.6 
22.8 
24.9 
13.3 
11.9 
7.8 



17.5 
23.3 
16.1 
15.2 
10.8 
9 



10.3 
18.8 
21.2 
J 6.9 
14.7 
8.9 



Approximately 8 percent of the data in each category were missing. 
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same for each group. This indicator has problems because the 
quality arid nature of the assignments cannot be taken into account, 
nor is the speed and style with which students study. The figures 
are more interesting for what they tell about homework in general 
than for delineating distinctions among priorities students place on 
school work or jobs: in no category did large numbers of students 
spend at least one hour per day on school work; Two-thirds of the 
students sampled spent less than six hours per week on school 
work outside of school hours. 

Gender, rather than employment, is the variable most signifi- 
cantly affecting homework hours. For example, a difference of only 
3 percent separates the current workers who spend eight or more 
hours per week on school work ( 20 percent) and the nonworkers 
who study a similar amount (23 percent). However, at all four 
schools, the gaps between boys' homework hours and those of girls 
is considerable greater: 6 percent more girls at School 1 study 
eight or more hours per week; 9 percent more girls at School 2; 
7.5 percent more at School 3; and 14 percent more at School U 
(Table 9 ) . While the data cannot explain this difference in boys' 
and girls' homework hours, they do point to the weak effect 
employment has on after school studying. 

It is little wonder, then, that students felt that their loss, 
when they took a job, was in lost leisure time rather than in lost 
study time. Specific questions related to school performance elab- 
orated on students' perception that little was required of them at 
school. Working students answered that their job was not 




Table 9 

Hours per Week Spent on School Work by 
Students Who Are Working 

Male 

Hours pe r Week : — 



School 1 



0-1 Hours 4 7 3 4.4 

2- 3 hours 14 24.6 18 26.5 
4-5 hours 18 31.6 14 20.6 
6-7 hours 8 14 13 19.1 

3- 10 hours 10 17.5 12 17.6 
11 hours or more 3 5.3 8 11.8 



School 2 



0-1 hours ±6 13.9 10 7.4 

2-3 hours 35 30.4 24 17.8 

4-5 hours 27 23.5 35 28.1 

b-7 hours 16 13.9 31 23.0 

8-10 hours 9 7.8 18 13.3 

LL hours or more 12 10.4 14 ±0.4 



School 3 



0-1 hours 34 26.8 9 10.3 

2-3 hours 37 29.1 23 26.4 

4-5 hours 36 28.3 30 34.5 

6-7 hours 10 7.9 10 11.5 

8-10 hours 1 5.5 12 13.8 

11 hours or more 3 2.4 3 3.4 



School 4 



0-1 hours 31 23.7 8 5.8 

2-3 hours 29 22.1 31 22.5 

4-5 hours 30 22.9 35 25.4 

6-7 hours 19 14.5 18 13 

B-10 hours 15 11.5 27 19.6 

11 hours or more 7 5.3 19 13.8 
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significantly hurting their school performance in being above to 
stay alert in class (78 percent), in preparing for class (65 per- 
cent), in being able to do required reading (67 percent), in being 
iibie to finish work on time (65 percent), in being able to do 
written assignments (66 percent), in having time for extra credit 
work (60 percent), or in making good grades (61 percent). In all 
of these areas, teachers felt student jobs were encroaching on and 
inhibiting school work. In addition, only 19 percent said that 
working makes them take fewer credits to graduate. Only in 
preparing for tests (24 percent) and in making good grades (34 
percent) did students feel that working may be hurting their school 
performance, but still not in large numbers, dust over one-third 
said that jobs kept them from participating in sports; a similar 
number felt restricted in school activities. 

Given the lack of student perceptions of strong conflict be- 
tween work and school, the mechanisms for balancing the conflicting 
pressures become less important than anticipated. Still, the re- 
sponses are interesting for their contrast with teachers' percep- 
tions. Fewer than 10 percent of students responded that an impor- 
tant way ("moderately" or "very important") of balancing these 
pressures was choosing easier teachers, taking study halls rather 
than electives, or borrowing homework from a friend. Only 15 
percent said that jobs made them stay satisfied with lower grades, 
and 14 percent said that choosing easier courses was a way of 
balancing school and work. 
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Oh whether they would quit work if something at school 
changed, 28 percent said they would if their grades dropped dra- 
matically, but only 7 percent said they would if their teachers 
required more work. Only 3 percent said they would quit if classes 
became more interesting. "No longer needing the money" drew far 
more responses: 22 percent. 

Although the teachers may have felt restricted by the number 
of working students when they plan lessons and class activities, the 
students did not see the teachers as aware of their jobs or as 
relating course work to them. While 36 percent of the working 
students said that teachers might allow papers to be handed in late 
because of work, two-thirds said that teachers "never" reduced the 
number of routine assignments for the whole class because of the 
numbers of students working, 69 percent said that teachers never 
made assignments easier for the class, and 73.9 percent stated that 
the teachers never reduced what was required of working students. 
Even more interesting is that 45 percent said that the teacher never 
had them relate their jobs to the course, and another 33.4 percent 
said their teacher "sometimes" did. When this is broken down by 
subject, the percentage of students whose teachers "never" related 
student jobs to course work is about the same in the sciences (65.6 
percent) and social studies (60.7 percent) as in the arts (64:7 
percent) and foreign language (66.2 percent). Math (24 percent), 
industrial/ vocational (14 percent), and physical education (15 
percent) all have higher numbers of students who responded that 
their teachers sometimes or always related the course to jobs. 
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Among past workers, the responses for ways they saw 
teachers to be accommodating to student work patterns are almost 
identical. Taking more study halls arid borrowing friends' 
homework were the only balancing strategies cited with any great 
frequency. Also, 83 percent said that teachers never or rarely had 
students relate their jobs to the course. 

Nonworking students confirmed the pattern of student percep- 
tions that teachers neither adjusted assignments or altered courses 
because of working students and that they did not frequently relate 
student jobs to course work. 

VARIATIONS AMONG THE SCHOOLS 

The schools sampled vary in size and program, from a 250Ch 
student comprehensive high school in a city, to schools of 1000-1500 
which serve small town and rural areas. Schools 1; 2, and 4 are 
organized strongly by departments, with single teacher classrooms 
and a formal organization in which teachers and administrators 
function fairly independently. School 3 is characterized by much 
faculty team work and curriculum development, with a history of 
academically oriented administrators. Pedagogically , their visible 
differences are somewhat overcome by their similarity in having 
most courses heavily teacher-centered, with few student initiatives 
and long-term assignments In the eourses observed. Where such 
differences exist, they do not seem to translate into significant 
differences in student work patterns. At School 4, more students 
said they had trouble finishing required reading when they had 
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jobs; the social studies courses observed at thac school, with the 
exception of economics, had very minimal reading assignments; such 
assignments must be in other departments. Also at this school, 
less written work was required than at two of the other schools, 
yet it was at this school that more students said that finishing work 
on time was a casualty of working. At this same school, more 
students were working to support families. Also at this school, as 
at the city school, about one-fourth of the students said that 
escaping the boredom of school was an important reason for work- 
ing. Overall, the variations in responses among schools were much 
less than expected, given their different populations , locations, and 
programs. Youth employment is a phenomenon that overrides 
neighborhood and academic differences. Only such variations as 
more farm jobs in the rural areas, arid more desire to work to 
support a car there, emerge. Sortie acknowledgement by students 
that educational quality differed is seen in the fact that at the 
school with an extremely strong social studies department, School 3, 
U3 percent of the students felt the subject was important, whereas 
til a school with a weaker program, the number dropped to 36 
percent. Similarly, 37 percent of the students at the stronger 
school (School 3} felt their science program, which is excellent, to 
be important, whereas only 35 percent felt that way about science 
at School U. These differences do not, however, translate into 
significant variations in work choices. 
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Ml. Student Employment arid Lowering Expectations 

The survey data have confirmed teachers' perceptions that 
large numbers of students, at all income levels and levels of school 
achievement, were working at part-time jobs during the school 
year. Many were working long hours, far more hours than their 
financial need would seem to indicate and far more hoars than they 
were spending on school-related tasks. The data also revealed that 
the conflict between teachers 1 academic priorities and students' 
choices to work was only the first level of conflict. The second 
vas the conflict between the findings of the ethnographic data and 
survey figures on students' views of how work related to school for 
them personally. 

We have seen, that seme teachers resented students' priorities 
of time, energy and effort when they were directed at jobs to the 
detriment of school performance. The teachers said, in many 
cases, that their own shift to having the required reading done in 
cla^s, to having brief-answer tests and exercises, and to centering 
course lessons on teacher-supplied information rather than on 
student participation all resulted from their low expectations that 
students would finish work, do quality work, and complete work on 
time. As one teacher said, he missed having students who "over- 
achieve.'' Now that effort goes into pleasing the manager at 
McDonald's. 
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Administrators did not always function as a support for 
teachers on this issue. One principal told me that he greatly 
favored hiving students work; When he met a student [especially a 
boy) who was not involved in a sport or other major school 
activity , he ''always'' recommended the student get a job. One 
administrator, a principal, attributed students' enthusiasm for work 
as a need to feel independent and able to effect change. At 
school, students operate under a system of permission, intangible 
rewards, and at times suspicion ("Where are you going tin the halls 
at this hour?"]. The same student may have enormous 
responsibility for others' welfare if he works in a medical setting or 
may handle hundreds of dollars each day in a business. This 
administrator did not suggest that the school should change tc give 
students more responsibility there, but he was sensitive to the fact 
that these emotional rewards young people need were more likely to 
be fulfilled in the workplace. 

Another set of administrative responses to student employment 
had to do with administrators' interest in the orderly functioning of 
the school and its public image. Marly administrators were grateful 
for the positive, constructive contacts which working students made 
with the local business community . These are much more desirable 
than hews about students' auto accidents, drinking, shoplifting, or 
general hanging around shopping centers or parks. Also, one 
assistant principal felt that jobs for seniors were good for school 
discipline in that they help clear seniors out of the halls and away 
from school grounds during afternoon classes and after school . No 
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administrator interviewed expressed as strong a feeling of conflict 
between school goals arid students' jobs as did teachers. This 
seems to relate to the social control goals by which administrators 
measure the effectiveness of the school, rather than teachers' 
educative goals {as I have elaborated in Contradictions of Control ). 

This administrative/teacher split over student jobs is one of 
several ironies that student employment presents. Another is the 
gap between teachers' desire to see students motivated about 
school, and the teachers' frequent lack of curiosity about students 1 
jobs. As mentioned before, most teacher complaints about students' 
working were expressed spontaneously and in general "terms, /ather 
than in relation to any one student. Students reported that 
teachers very rarely had them relate course work to their jobs. 
This seems to be an incredible loss of teaching opportunity. One 
can imagine that teachers would be pleased that students Had 
broader experiences from which to draw information for writing 
assignments, for the study of social institutions, mathematical and 
scientific enterprise and so on. Examples based on student 
experience are well known to have more appeal to students than 
examples from textbooks and worksheets. One reason teachers may 
hot make these connections is that, in most of these courses, the 
teacher supplies almost all the information through lecture, and any 
student writing is in the form of brief responses to test questions, 
in two teachers' courses, some writing is based on review of 
written materials. The lectures ranged from dull and superficial 
conveying of lists of facts to insightful and stimulating 
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presentations. That the courses were lecture-based is less 
significant for educational quality than for the lack of opportunity 
for student involvement. Without the heed for student involvement, 
teachers do not give attention to such student interests as their 
jobs. (Also, there may be some reluctance on the part of brie or 
two teachers who are actually against students 1 working to bring it 
into the classroom setting as a subject. ) 

This omission of direct mention of students' jobs was most 
noticeable in classes dealing with micro-economics such as purchase 
contracts, workers' rights, consumer regulations, tax forms, and 
the like. Even in these classes, teachers were more willing to deal 
with the course topics abstractly or to bring in their own examples 
(of insurance papers, for example) than to engage students' discus- 
sion of their experiences as workers or consumers. A part of this 
ignoring of students' experience may stem from long experience with 
"covering the material" and not expecting students to have 
contributions in the area of work and consumption. But these same 
teachers talked at length about students' work priorities when they 
discussed some of the constraints they felt as teachers. Since the 
course was rarely structured to include students as a valid source 
of knowledge, the teacher may not have thought to involve students 
in these topics with which they have growing familiarity. 

Interestingly, this pattern of covering the material to the 
exclusion of student participation in generating and discussion 
course topics may be indicative of the very school processes against 
which students are reacting when they choose to spend their free 
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time working rather than doing extra school work. In the inter- 
views, students repeatedly stated that they worked because they 
found school boring, much of school-supplied knowledge not 
credible, or school not demanding. Their responses to the 
questio nnaire did not confirm this picture of school as a factor in 
work choices. The decision to work, and to work certain numbers 
of hours, related much more to the desire to support leisure 
activities , to make luxury purchases (hot considered luxuries by 
these students), and to a slightly lesser extent to save for college. 
Their survey responses indicated that the work decision related 
much more to personal factors than to schooling. Because some 
time, from one semester to two years, separated the interviews from 
the survey, it is possible that some change over time occurred. 
However, because no such change occurred during the period of 
student interviews, a similar time period, perhaps other factors 
explain this discrepancy. For one thing, it may be easier to say 
something casually to an interviewer than to mark it on paper. The 
interviews were in the context of discussing what they knew about 
economics topics and what they had learned at school related to 
economic issues. The descriptions of their jobs arose as students 
contrasted job experiences and information learned from co-wbrkers 
and employers with school-supplied information. This may cast a 
different light on the work-school conflict than was true of the 
survey, which focused on the job in light of the student's personal 
situation as well as his or her school experience. 
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In any case, the movement of students of ail ability levels, of 
varied interests and financial statuses, toward increasing work 
hours rather than toward increased effort at school can be seen as 
resistance, even if unconscious resistance, to school and its claims 
on time and energy. Such resistance is not necessarily as strong 
or as deliberate as political resistance, that is as counter action 
aimed at opposing a policy or set of values. Here, we may be 
seeing more of a distancing, an organizing of students' lives in 
such a way that schooling is much less central than in recent 
history. This kind of disengagement from school processes may 
take the form of apathy, of active resistance, or of gradual redef- 
inition of roles. The increase of student employment in these 
schools which the teachers perceived over the past five years seems 
to take on this latter cast. Teachers pick up the cue that they 
have less influence over students 1 time and goals and, in reaction, 
restructure lessons in a way that makes passing reasonably possible 
without extended outside assignments. Students see that course 
work is not incredibly demanding but do hot see that this is a 
change from the ways their teachers have taught in the past, and 
su chey think the teachers are Unaware of or not interested in their 
jobs . 

The contrast between students' roles and responsibilities at 
work and at school belies an analogy of student as worker. 
Perhaps another analogy would be more apt — that of student as 
client and consumer. Many of these students talked about their 
jobs in terms of what they could buy with their earnings. The job 
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may or may not be one they had an interest in, may or may hot be 
challenging . But, unlike school work, it carried a paycheck. In 
the marketplace the student has efficacy he or she does not feel at 
school; he or* she has choices and influence. This consumer role 
seemed to be more valued by many students, at least in their 
interview discussions, than the laborer role. At school they 
functioned less as a consumer, one making choices, than as a 
client, one fulfilling minimal requirements in exchange for standard 
certification, a recipient of services rather than a participant in 
processes; Certainly not every classroom observed has had this 
characteristic, but many of them did. And students were not 
unaware of the disparity between their power on the job and in the 
market, and their relatively inactive role at school . 

To adult observers of labor practice, the restrictions and 
uniformity of behavior and job task required at a fast food chain or 
factory or retail store do not call up visions of worker indepen- 
dence and autonomy. The sense of independence in these places 
for students is in comparison with their lesser independence in the 
school setting. Whatever the job task at work, it is at least in- 
strumental in value: it can buy something; 

The pressures for students to continue to work will not go 
away with mild decreases in inflation. The economic goals which 
first bring students into the workplace will not easily be displaced 
by economic policy or by school personnel's wanting them to disap- 
pear. That impetus for entering the vicious cycle of lowering 
expectations of work and school will not soon leave us. There is 
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much the school; or the teacher, can do to prevent the continued 
fueling of this cycle. For one thing, teachers could demand more 
*bf students; this is the current wisdom of educational reform in the 
hews and has some merit if taken in a context of much broader 
school reform which attends to the nature of content as well as to 
the mechanical requirements of schooling. Far better, teachers 
could seize upon work experiences as teaching opportunities rather 
than as inhibitions to their ability to teach and students' ability to 
loarh. Bringing work experiences into the lessGn could be a first 
step in breaking down the walls that often exist between "personal 11 
knowledge and the ''official' 1 knowledge of the classroom. 

Schools in the U.S. have traditionally made accommodation to 
economic changes, from setting a school year calendar by the 
agricultural seasons to modeling school organization after industrial 
plants. in the current economic scene of great uncertainty and 
complicated linkages, the schools can resist student employment, 
pushing students farther yet from systematic learning, or they can 
use student jobs as a laboratory for exploring all sorts of learning . 
Of special importance is the use of students' jobs to teach them how 
thoir jobs and their consumption patterns are linked to the broader 
political and economic forces which shape them . Many student jobs 
are dead-end jobs, jobs which bring an immediate pay check but no 
career future or intrinsic interest. Yet these jobs are a part of a 
world-wide economy whose resource networks and multiplier effects 
extend far beyond the local community . While such r< perspective 
on student employment does not resolve the teachers' quandry about 
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how to get students to hand in assignments oh time, it does give 
the students reflective tools for examining this very important area 
of their lives and in turn gives them reinforcement that schools can 
be places where significant issues are discussed, where things 
important to students are taken seriously. Raising expectations can 
rarely originate with students because of the very inequities of 
power which are inherent in a teaching-learning situation. This 
wiii especially be the case when they see school personnel devaluing 
what is important to them. For students to expect more of school- 
ing is inextricably linked with the school's expectations of them. 
We have seen that increased student employment has become one of 
the factors which have caused teachers and students to expect less 
from each other. Since the economic situation is unlikely to 
change, teachers might well take the initiative to link jobs with 
content and learning activities. In doing so, they will let students 
know that what they expect of them can be at least as demanding 
as what is expected of them on the job, and that schooling in its 
best sense does carry significant reward. 
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Summary Frequencies arid Percents , Survey of Student Employment 



at Four Wisconsin High Schools, October 1981 
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Notes to Appendix 

Where percentages do not add to exactly 1D0 percent, data are missing or 
rounding of figures has been used. Where missing data exceed a signifi- 
cant number, usually 3 percent, the "missing 11 category is designated. 

After question 8, the job status question, students answered only those 
questions related to their current job status. Respondents who answered 
that they were presently employed are profiled in Table A2; students 
working in che past year, in Table A3; students who have not worked, in 
Table A4 . Answers to selected background questions are given for each 
subsample . 

Questions 9 and 31 are not listed because the responses, descriptions of 
job task, were in narrative rather than numerical form. 
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Table Al 

Background Information To Cat Sample 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



Qucs c Ion 



I: Your grade : 
junior 
senior 

2. Your age;. 

under L6 years 
16-17 

18 or older 

3. Your .sex: 

male 
f enmle 

4. Your ethnic heritage; 

wii i t e 
ii tacit 
Hispanic 
As ian 
other 

5. Your high school grade average 

Mostly below D (below 1.0) 
Mostly D (1,0-1. A) _ 
About half C arid half D 

(1.5-1.7) 

Mostly. C (1.8-2.2) 

About Mali. B and half C 

(,'..3-2. 7) 
Mostly B (2 8-3 2) 
About half A and half B 

(3.3-3.6) _ . ... 
Mostly A (3.7-4.0) 

6; Your family's approximate 
annual liicouie:^ 
under $5,0UU 
$'>, 000-8,499 
$8, 500-10, 999__ 
$11, 000-15,999 
$16, 000-19,999 
$20,000-24,99? 
$25,000-34,999 
$35,000-49,999 
$50,000 or more 
missing 

7. Number of people in your 
family: (living ac home) 

i 



more than 5 

Ybur preserit work situation: 
Students presently working 
S Ludents who have worked 

in past year 
Students who have riot Worked 
during school 



136 
108 

...8 
225 
10 



55.1 
43. 7 

3.2 

91:1 
4 



264 55 
210 43.8 



162 44.3 
201 54.9 



5 

423 
48 



1 

87. 7 
10 



9 

322 
31 



2.5 
88 
8.5 



251 52 

227 47 

3 1.7 

423 87.6 

44 9.1 



813 
757 

30 
1392 
133 



51:6 
47.4 



X.9 
88.3 
8.4 



119 


48 . 


2 


24 7 


5 1 . 


5 


one 


j p 




9 91 
L £ J 


46 . 


2 


794 


50 . 


3 


12 3 


49 . 


8 


2 24 


/if. 

HO . 


7 


l 

Ijj 


4 1 


g 


244 


50 . 


5 


745 


47 . 


2 


2 24 


90. 


7 


465 


96. 


9 


35 3 


96. 


4 


460 


95. 


2 


1503 


95. 


3 


id 


4 
















3 




6 


13 




8 


.i 




4 


2 




.4 


2 




5 


1 




2 


6 




4 


6 


2 . 


4 


1 






i 

1 




j 


j 






11 




7 


1 




4 






7 


i 
j 




e 

, o 


2 






8 




5 


1 




,4 


2 




.4 


1 




3 


1 




,2 


5 




,3 








2 




,4 


3 




,8 


3 




,6 


8 




,5 


10 


4 




23 


4. 


.8 


17 


4. 


,6 


19 


3. 


, 9 


69 


4 . 


, 4 


24 


g 


t 7 


72 


15 




32 


8 . 


; 7 


77 


15. 


.9 


205 


13, 


,0 


61 


24, 


.7 


129 


26, 


.9 


82 


22. 


.4 


129 


26, 


. 7 


401 


25. 


.4 


62 


25 


.1 


119 


24 


.8 


111 


30. 


.3 


132 


27, 


. 3 


424 


26. 


.9 


59 


23 


.9 


98 


20 


.4 


85 


23 


.2 


88 


18 


.2 


330 


20, 


.9 


29 


11 


. 7 


32 


6 


. 7 


31 


8 


.5 


28 


5 


.8 


120 


7 


.6 


3 


1 


.2 


3 




.6 


4 


1 


.1 


9 


1 


.9 


19 


1 


.2 


7 


2 


.8 


8 


I 


. 7 


7 


1 


.9 


13 


2 


.7 


35 


2 


.2 


6 


2 


.4 


14 


2 


.9 


8 


2 


.2 


12 


2 


.5 


40 


2, 


.5 


16 


6 


.5 


25 


5 


.2 


32 


8 


.7 


3d 


6 


,2 


103 


6, 


.5 


19 


7 


.7 


29 


6 




32 


8 


.7 


39 


8 


.1 


119 


7 


.5 


36 


14 


.6 


63 


13 


.1 


44 


12 




50 


10 


.4 


193 


12 


.2 


58 


23 


.5 


104 


21 


.7 


68 


18 


.6 


81 


16 


.8 


311 


19, 


.1 


37 


15 




85 


17 


:7 


71 


19 


.4 


64 


13 


.3 


257 


16, 


.3 


47 


19 




46 


9 


.6 


46 


12 


.6 


50 


10 


.4 


189 


12 




18 


7 


.3 


103 


21 


.5 


54 


14, 


.8 


135 


28 




311 


19. 


.7 


t 




.4 


2 




.4 


3 




.8 


2 




.4 


8 




.5 


15 


6 


.1 


II 


2 


:3 


20 


5 


.5 


18 


3 


.7 


64 


4, 


.1 


49 


19 


.8 


78 


16 


.2 


80 


21, 


.9 


89 


18 


.4 


297 


18. 


.9 


83 


33 


.6 


131 


27 


.3 


107 


29 


.2 


119 


24 


.6 


450 


27 


.9 


62 


25 


;i 


130 


27 


.1 


74 


20 


.2 


102 


21 


.1 


368 


23 


. 3 


34 


13 


.8 


124 


25 


.8 


77 


21 




14 5 


30 




380 


24. 


. 1 


128 


51 


;8 


256 


53 


.3 


219 


59 


.8 


335 


69 


.4 


938 


59 




45 


18 


.2 


74 


15 


.4 


57 


15 


.6 


46 


9 


.5 


223 


14 


.3 


74 


30 




ISO 


31 


. 3 


90 


24 


.6 


102 


21 


. 1 


416 


26 


. 1 
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Table A2 
Students Presently Working 



School 1 



Question 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



Number of respondents : 

1 - Grade: 

j unior 
senior 

As*: . . . 

under 16 
16-17 

Id or older 

Sex: _ 
male 
female 

4 . Race : 

white 

black 

hispanic 

aslan 

other 

5. Grade point average: 
Below t;Q 
1.0-1.4 



1.5-1. 
1.8-2. 
2.3-2. 
2.8-3. 
3.3-3. 
3.7-4. 



t: * Family income: 
under $5,000 
$5,000-8,499 
$8,500-10,999 
$11,000-15,999 
$16,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000-34,999 
$35, 000-49; 499 
iSU.UOU or nore 
r. . ss ing 



128 13.6 

62 48.4 
64 50 



4 3.1 
121 94:5 
2 1.6 



59 46.1 

68 53.1 

118 92.2 

6 4.7 

3 2.3 



25t> 



27.3 



219 23.3 335 35.7 



938 100 



123 48 

132 51. b 

3 1.2 

220 85 .9 

30 11.7 



116 45.3 
136 5 3.1 

249 97:3 



83 37.9 

135 61.6 

3 1.4 

189 86.3 

25 11:4 



12Z 58 _ 

87 39.7 

211 96.3 

1 .5 



155 46.3 

177 52. 8 

2 .6 

293 87.5 

35 10.4 

161 48.1 

163 48.7 

324 96.7 

2 :6 



.4 



.9 



.3 
.6 



423 
508 



463 
454 

902 
8 
1 
4 
5 



45.1 
54.2 



12 1.3 
823 87.7 
92 9.8 



49.4 
48.4 

96.2 
.9 
.1 
.4 
.5 



1 


.8 








1 


.5 


1 


.3 


3 




.3 












2 


_.9 


_ 3 


.? 


5 




.5 


2 


1.6 


15 


5 


.9 


7 


3.2 


14 


4.2 


38 


„4 


.1 


10 


7.8 


40 


15 


.6 


21 


9.6 


61 


18.2 


132 


14 


.1 


35 


27.3 


62 


24 


.2 


49 


22.4 


96 


28.7 


242 


25 


.8 


34 


26.6 


68 


26 


.6 


74 


33.8 


84 


25.1 


260 


27 


.7 


33 


25.8 


54 


21 


.1 


46 


21 _ 


54 


16.1 


187 


19 


.9 


12 


9.4 


16 


6 


.3 


16 


7.3 


19 


5.7 


63 


6 


.7 


2 


1.6 


2 




.8 


4 


1.8 


6 


1.8 


14 


1 


.5 


3 


2.3 


3 


1 


.2 


3 


1.4 


13 


3.9 


22 


2 


.3 


2 


1.6 


. 7 


2 


.7 


5 


2.3 


9 


2.7 


23 


2 


.5 


10 


7.8 


12 


4 


.7 


15 


6.8 


22 


6.6 


59 


6 


.3 


8 


6.3 


15 


5 


.9 


23 


10.5 


31 


9.3 


77 


8 


.2 


17 


13.3 


34 


13 


.3 


26 


ii.9 


37 


11 


114 


12 


.2 


33 


25.8 


57 


22, 


.3 


39 


17.8 


55 


16.4 


184 


19 


.6 


19 


14.8 


53 


20 


.7 


42 


19.2 


37 


11 


151 


16. 


.1 


24 


18.8 


26 


10 


.2 


32 


14.6 


33 


9.9 


115 


12. 


.3 


10 


7.8 


47 


18 


.4 


30 


13:7 


92 


27.5 


179 


19 


.1 
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Job category: 
Zed j obs 
Ba v • ting 
rood sr: ivice 
Earm work 
Factory work 
Skilled trade 
Manual trade 
Store clerk, sales 
Clerical work 
Health-related 
Other 

1 1 . Is this your family's 
business? 

Ytrs 
No 

12. Hours worked per week: 

0-5.. 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

21-25 

26-30 

31-35 . 

More Chan 35 



6 


4 


.7 


9 


3.5 


13 


5.9 


15 


4.5 


43 


4.6 








2 


_ .8 


3 


1.4 


4 


1.2 


9 


1 


64 


50 




97 


37,9 


81 


37.0 


143 


42.7 


385 


41 








10 


3.9 


10 


4.6 


21 


6.3 


41 


4:4 








1 


.4 


3 


1.4 


6 


1.8 


10 


i.i 








6 


2:3 


13 


_5.9 


9 


2.7 


28 


.3 


7 


5 


.5 


33 


12.9 


22 


10.0 


28 


8:4 


90 


9.6 


31 


24 


.2 


52 


20.3 


36 


16.4 


56 


16.7 


175 


18.7 


5 


3 


.9 


15 


5.9 


17 


7.8 


25 


7.5 


62 


6.6 


4 


3 


.1 


5 


2 


8 


3.7 


7 


2.1 


24 


2.6 


11 


8 


.6 


26 


10.2 


13 


5.9 


19 


5.7 


69 


7.4 


6 


4 


. 7 


29 


ii.3 


21 


9.6 


38 


11.3 


94 


10 


L20 


93 


.8 


225 


87.9 


195 


89 


293 


87.5 


833 


88.8 


5 


3 


.9 


19 


7.4 


18 


8.2 


20 


6 


62 


6.6 


26 


20 


.3 


47 


18.4 


28 


12.8 


53 


15.8 


154 


16.4 


38 


29 


.7 


46 


18 


39 


17:8 


86 


25.7 


209 


22.3 


36 


28 


.1 


75 


29.3 


54 


24.7 


86 


25.7 


251 


26.8 


16 


12 


.5 


38 


14.8 


44 


20.1 


41 


12.2 


139 


14.8 


4 


3 


.1 


12 


4:7 


17 


7.8 


13 


3.9 


46 


4.9 


3 


2 


.3 


9 


3.5 


13 


5.9 


12 


3.6 


37 


3.9 








7 


2.7 


6 


2.7 


19 


5.7 


32 


3.4 



55 



continued 
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School i School 2 School 3 School 4 Aytfretfal 

(]ues t Ion . —I 

f is f X t X ft f X 



1.1. When do you. work? . 

Only on school . dayb 8 6.3 

Only bh weekends and holidays 7 5.5 

Mixture of school tlayn and g g 3 

weekend s 

15. hi this more or Jess than you 



worked last year? 



More 


90 


70 . 


, 3 


Less 


z u 




i 

. j 


miss lng 


12 


9 . 


r 
, 4 


Current . hourly wage' 








lieiow $2.90 (mi h imiiin wage) 


8 


6. 


,3 


. 90 


6 


6, 


.3 


:;. KOI)-'! . 50 


85 


66, 


.4 


V i .60-5 . 50 


20 


15i 


;6 


v •'» . bO - -5 .30 




3 


. 1 


more than $5 . 50 


3 


2 


. 3 


lohtlily income, before taxes: 








Less Chan $50 


8 


6. 


.3 


•00-99 


17 


13 


. 3 


$100-199 


56 


43. 


.8 


V 200- 299 


3o 


28 


.1 


$ 500-199 


10 


7 


.8 


$400-499 








more than $500 








mi :#s i ng 


1 




.8 


iow Ibny, have you Worked at 








our present job? 








loss Chan a month 


9 




. 7 


1-3 mouths 


35 


27 


. 3 


4-6 months 


22 


17 




/-9 mouths 


9 


7 




i o- 12 months 


13 


10 




mure than one year 


AO 


31 


. 3 



18. How important are each of ilie 
!■» \ lowing reasons for vjettinp, 
.i y \ \ v \ - i imu j b h ? 

,i contribute to support of 



family : 



hot important 


103 


78 


. 1 


somewhat important 


o \ 


16. 


.4 


moderately important 


2 


i, 


.6 


very Important 


4 


3 


.1 


parents want you to work: 








not important 


33 


25. 


.8 


somewhat Important 


51 


39, 


.8 


moderately impo rtant 


32 


25 




very importanc 


10 


7. 


.8 


save for college: 








not important 


31 


24 . 


.2 


somewhat important 


25 


19. 


.5 


moderately important 


29 


22. 


,7 


very Important 


42 


32 , 


. 8 


escape the boredom of school: 








not important 


65 


50. 


8 


somewhat. important 


28 


21 . 


,9 


moderate] y important 


24 


18. 


,8 


very important 


7 


5. 


.5 


meet DECA or CO-OP require- 








ments ■ 








no: important 


110 


85. 


5 


somewhat. Important 


3 


2. 


, 3 


moderately Import ant 


3 


2. 


,3 


very Important 


10 


7. 


.8 



1 T 

JL J 


-> . 


. 1 


Z J 


1 u . 


< 
j 


33 


9 t 


9 


77 


8 . 


7 




l-> . 


o 


25 


1 1 . 


4 


30 


9 




ib2 


10 . 


9 


202 


78. 


9 


170 


7 7 . 


6 


269 


80. 


, 3 


754 


80. 


,4 


1 9 9 


7 7 


7 
. / 


i < i 
J ) ) 


6 9 
D v . 


q 


2 35 


69 


9 


6 76 


7 2 . 


; 1 


/. / 


1 7 

1 / . 




45 


20 . 


5 


7 2 


2 1 , 


, 5 


187 


19 , 


, 9 


1 3 


c 

J . 


. 1 


7 T 


Q 
7 - 


. 0 


2 9 


q 


_ 7 


7 5 


8 




10 


3. 


.9 


7 


3. 


.2 


30 


9 




55 


5 


.9 


15 


5. 


.9 


10 


4 . 


.6 


22 


6 


.6 


. 55 


.5 


.9 


161 


62 . 


.9 


145 


66. 


.2 


205 


61 


. 2 


596 


63 


.5 


4 4 


17. 


t 2 


38 


17. 


.4 


57 


17 




159 


17 




7 




. 7 




3 


.2 


10 


3 




28 


3 




L 3 


5 


. 1 


11 


5 




2 




. 6 


7 G 

2 9 


j , 


. i 


15 


5. 


.9 


10 


4 . 


16 


26 


7 


.8 


59 


6, 


.3 


3 3 


12 


.9 


25 


11 . 


.4 


6 3 


18 


.8 


138 


14, 


. 7 


8 7 


34. 


.0 


72 


32, 


.9 


116 


34. 


6 


331 


35, 


. 3 


82 


32 


.0 


61 


27, 


,9 


83 


24 


.8 


262 


2.7 


.9 


26 


10 


_ 2 


24 


1 1 




19 


5, 


. 7 


ro 


8 , 


.4 


5 


2 




14 


6, 


,4 


12 


3 


.6 


31 


3 , 


.3 


i 




.4 


4 


i. 


. 8 


.3 




t a 


8 




.9 


7 


2 _ 


. 7 


9 


4 


;l 


13 


3 


; 9 


30 


3 , 




24 


9 


. 4 


8 


3 


7 
. / 


t A 
I o 


j 


- ^ 


_ J 2 


5 


7 
• V 


6 2 


24 




64 


2 / 


7 
. Z 


J u 


Z O 


7 


2 5 7 


2 7 


; r 




16 


.4 


'A 


20 


• 1 


41 


12 


7 


149 


15 


.9 


JL 


i ; 


. L 


17 


7 


.8 


25 


Z 


.5 


8: 


8 


. 7 


L 2 




. 7 


l j 


jrj 




2 4 


7 




64 


(, 


; H 


R; 


•n 
j- 




7 1 


32 




12 5 


37 


, 3 


320 


35 


. 1 


167 


65 




146 


66 


. 7 


201 


60 




614 


65 


.5 


55 


21 


.5 


50 


22 


.8 


68 


20 


.3 


194 


2 7 


. 7 


2 2 


u 
o 


. 6 


l j 


c 

J , 


Q 


"*5 


i n 




7 1 


7 


. 6 


10 


3 


. 9 




1 

H , 


, 1 


1 3 




. j 


~\ 8 




1 1 


89 


34 


.8 


78 


35. 


.6 


96 


28 


.7 


296 


31, 


.6 


93 


36 . 


.3 


78 


35 . 


c 

, 0 


lOo 


T 7 


7 

• 2 


J JO 


jj . 


7 
. Z 


56 


21 


.9 


41 


18 


.7 


82 


24 


.5 


211 


22. 


,5 


16 


6 


. 3 


19 


8 


. 7 


35 


10 


T. 


an 

OO 


D 
0 


. 3 


54 


21 


. 1 


54 


24 . 


, 7 


Q 7 
p Z 


7 A 

2^ 


. -> 


221 


2 3 


fa 


j J 


20 


7 


JU 


z z . 




O J 


Z -4 


u 
• O 


211 


7 7 , 


; ^ 


6 2 


24 


.2 


44 


20. 


,1 


69 


20. 


.6 


205 


21 . 


, 7 


83 


32. 


.4 


68 


31. 


.1 


89 


26. 


.6 


282 


30. 


, 1 


1 36 


53. 


,1 


3 11 


50. 


,7 


15 7 


43. 


,9 


459 


48. 


9 


6 3 


24. 


,6 


63 


28. 


,8 


87 


26 




241 


25 . 


, 7 


36 


14 . 


, 1 


29 


13. 


,2 


56 


16. 


.7 


145 


15 . 


,5 


15 


5 


.9 


15 


6. 


,8 


30 


9 




67 


7 . 


, 1 


206 


80. 


.5 


156 


71. 


12 


252 


75. 


.2 


724 


77 . 


.2 


14 


5. 


.5 


12 


5. 


.5 


18 


5 . 


.5 


47 


5 




11 


4 , 


.3 


13 


5. 


,9 


16 


4 . 


,8 


43 


4 . 


6 


20 


7 , 


, H 


32 


14. 


6 


36 


10; 


,7 


98 


10. 


4 



cont inued 
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Table A2 (continued) 



School 1 School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



Ques t ion 



f: get out of school early: 
hot Important 
somewhat important 
moderately impor t an t 
very . important 
missing 

g . gain job experience : 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately Important 
very important 
missing 

h . try but a kind of work 
related to future career: 

not important 
sbmewha t important 
moderately impor tan t 
ve ry importan t 
missing 

i. earn money to buy car: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing . _ 

j. pay for clothes, gifts, 
personal necessities: 
not important 
somewhat important 
moderately import int 
very important 
missing. 

k. pay for alcohol, tobacco, 
etc. 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 

t: pay for major purchases 

(stereo, skis, bike, etc.): 
not important 
somewhat. important 
moderately impor tah'C 
very important 

m. have something to do: 
not important 
somewhat Important 
modervately imporcant 
very important 

n. most o#/your friends work: 
not important 
somewhat Important 
moderately important 
very importan t 
missing 

6 . pay for leisure (movies , 

etc.) : 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately impor tan t 
very important 
missing 



f 


X 




f 


X 




f 


X 




f 


Z 




- 
f 


- 


113 


88. 


3 


199 


77.7 


161 


73. 


.5 


239 


71. 


3 


712 


75:9 


xx 


8. 


6 


16 


6 . 


3 


25 


11. 


,4 


27 


8. 


i 


79 


8.4 


1 




8 


18 


7 




15 


6 . 


.8 


22 


C. 


6 


56 


6 


1 




8 


14 


5 . 




14 


6. 


,4 


24 


7. 


2 


53 


5.7 


2 


1 . 


6 


9 


3 . 


5 


4 


1 . 


.8 


17 


5. 


,1 


38 


4:1 


13 


10. 


2 


17 


6. 


,6 


26 


li ; 


, 9 


20 


6 




. ZD 


.0.1 


23 


X8 




46 


18 




37 


16. 


,9 


46 


13. 


.7 


152 


16.2 


38 


29. 


7 


88 


34 . 


.4 


54 


24 1, 


.7 


ioi 


30. 


, 1 


281 


30 


52 


40 . 


6 


97 


37 


9 


94 


4 2 


.9 


146 


43. 


,6 


389 


41.5 


2 


1 . 


6 


8 


3 


1 


8 


3. 


.7 


22 


6. 


,6 


40 


4.3 


67 


52. 




100 


39. 


.1 


91 


41 


.6 


114 


34 


372 


39.7 


25 


19 . 


5 


66 


Z j , 




40 


18 


.3 


70 


20. 


.9 


201 


21.4 


14 


10 . 


,9 


42 


16. 


.4 


35 


16 




65 


19. 


,4 


156 


16.6 


15 


11 . 


, 7 


45 


17 , 


c 
. O 


48 


21 


.9 


69 


20 


.6 


177 


18.9 


7 


5 


5 


3 


1 


. 2 


5 


2 


. 3 


17 


5. 


.1 


32 


3.4 


«;q 
j j 




i 

> -L 


75 


29 


.3 


45 


20 


. 5 


76 


22 


.7 


255 


27.2 


22 


17, 


.2 


51 


19 , 


. 9 


46 


21 




70 


20 


.9 


189 


20.1 








56 


21 


.9 


49 


22 


p 4 


75 


22 


.5 


198 


21.1 


Z Z 


1 7 


9 
. Z 


6 3 


24 


.o 


70 


32 




94 


28 


. 1 


249 


26.5 




J 


. j 


11 


4 


-i 
. J 


9 


4 


. i 


20 


6 




47 


5 


4 


3 


.1 


1Q 


3 


.9 


14 


6 


.4 


10 


3 




38 


4:1 


11 


q 


. 6 


35 


13 


.7 


41 


18 


.7 


39 


11 


.6 


126 


13.4 


41 


32 




106 


41 


.4 


70 


32 




99 


29 


.6 


316 


33.7 


69 


53 


. 9 


97 


37 


.9 


90 


41 


.1 


169 


50.4 


425 


45.3 


3 


2 


.3 


fi- 


3 


.1 


4 


1 


.8 


18 


5 


.4 


33 


3.5 


69 


53 


.9 


ns 


46 


.1 


106 


48 


.4 


173 


51 


.6 


466 


49.7 


26 


20 


• 3 


66 


25 


.8 


47 


21 


.5 


58 


17 


.3 


197 


21 


18 


14 


,1 


40 


15 


.6 


36 


16 


.4 


48 


14 


.3 


142 


15.1 


8 


6 


. 3 


30 


i: 


; 


28 


12 


.8 


40 


11 


.9 


106 


11 . 3 


8 


6 


.3 


39 


15 


.2 


33 


15 


.1 


28 


_8 


.4 


108 


.11.5 


27 


21 


.1 


72 


28 


.1 


54 


24 


.7 


73 


21 


.8 


226 


24.1 


44 


34 


.4 


89 


34 .8 


71 


32 


.4 


116 


34 


.6 


320 


34.1 


47 


36 


.7 


52 


20 


.3 


58 


26 


.5 


100 


2 9 


.9 


257 


27.4 


37 


28 


.9 


67 


26 


.2 


69 


31.5 


85 


25 


.4 


258 


27.5 


37 


28 


.9 


101 


39 


.5 


68 


31 


.1 


112 


33 


.4 


318 


33.9 


40 


31 


. 3 


58 


22 


.7 


60 


27 


.4 


91 


27 


.2 


249 


26.5 


12 


9 


.4 


27 


10 


.5 


21 


9 


.6 


30 


9 




90 


9.6 


65 


50 


.8 


145 


56 


.6 


120 


54 


.8 


157 


46 


.9 


487 


51.9 


35 


27 


.3 


74 


28 


.9 


61 


27 


.9 


88 


26 


.3 


258 


27.5 


24 


18 


.8 


22 


8 


.6 


23 


10 


.5 


50 


14 


.9 


119 


12.7 


3 


2 


. 3 


10 


3 


.9 


12 


5 


.5 


18 


5 


.4 


43 


4.6 


1 






5 


2 




3 


1 


.4 


22 


5 


.6 


31 


3.3 


2 


1 


.6 


13 


5 


.1 


19 


8 


.7 


15 


4 


.5 


49 


5.2 


15 


11 


.7 


.59 


23 




28 


12 


.8 


52 


15 


.5 


154 


16.4 


44 


34 


.4 


109 


42, 


.6 


87 


39 


. 7 


124 


37 




364 


38.8 


64 


50 




72 


28 


.1 


79 


36 


.1 


123 


36 


.7 


338 


36 


3 


2. 


.3 


3 


1 


.2 


6 


2 


. 7 


21 


6 


.3 


33 


3.5 
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Table A2 ( con L inued ) 



QuOst lot! 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



How 
i ii 
i h 



h. 



Important his your job been 
hurting your performance in 
■se area's? 

being able to stay alert 
In class: 

riot Important 

somewhat important 

moderately Important 

very important 
being able to prepare for 
c: la s s : 

not important 

somewhat important 

moderii e 1 y important 

very important 
being able ro do required 
reading: 

not important 

somewhat important 

moderately important 

very important 
being able to finish work 
on t ime : 

not important 

somewhat important 

moderately important 

very important 
being able to do written 
a as I grime h it s : 

not important 

somewhat important 

moderately important 

very important 
being able to do ext ra-c redi t : 

not important 

somewhat _ important 

moderately important 

very important 
taking more electives than 
required to graduate; 

not important 

somewhat. important 

mode ra tely impbr tarit 

very important 
making good grades: 

not important 

somewhat important 

moderately important 

very important 
being prepared for tests: 

not important 

somewhat tmportant 

moderately important 

ve ry important 
participating in sports: 

not Important 

somewhat impo rt arit 

moderaLely important 

very important 
participating in school 
activities : 

not important 

somewhat Important 

moderately important 

very Important 



75 


58. 


6 


137 


53. 


c 


iii 


50. 


7 


162 


48. 


4 


485 


51. 


7 


35 


2 7 . 


3 


80 


31 . 


3 


59 


26 . 


9 


72 


21 . 


5 


246 


26. 


2 


13 


10. 


2 


2 7 


10. 


5 


26 


11 . 


,9 


55 


16. 


4 


121 


12 , 


.9 


c 
J 


3 . 




j 


J . 


5 


19 


8 . 


7 


26 


7 , 


, 8 


59 


6 


. 3 


38 


29. 


7 


77 


30. 


i 


79 


36. 


1 


87 


26 




281 


30 




46 


35 . 


u 


i P i 


39. 


5 




3 .3 . 


,8 


il 3 


33. 


7 


3 34 


35 , 


.6 


26 


20 . 




1 ) 


') Q 


7 




1 Q 


6 


70 


20 . 


9 


192 


20 , 


. 5 


18 


14 . 


1 


o ) 


q 


, u 


Z 1 


q 




4 T 


12 , 


2 


102 


1C , 


. 9 


4o 


3j . 


Q 

, y 




X i 




on 


4 1 


i 

. i 


1 9Q 


38 , 


; 5 


370 


39 


. 4 


33 


27. 


,3 


81 


31. 


6 


60 


27 , 


.4 


85 


25 , 


.4 


261 


27 


.8 


2 7 


21 . 




4 7 


it) , 






£ U , 


> \ 


6 7 


18 . 


8 


181 


19 


, 3 


20 


15 . 


. 6 


1 o 


7 




Z £ 


i n 




3 3 


9 ; 


, 9 


93 


9 


. 9 


5 7 


4 4 , 


.5 


10 3 


40, 


.2 


lb 


34 


; 7 


95 


28, 


.4 


331 


35 


.3 


J 


2 6 




80 


31 


t 3 


71 


32 


. 4 


98 


29 


.3 


283 


30 


.2 


J 


18 






16 


. 4 


4 3 


19 


. 6 


76 


22 


. 7 


1B4 


19 


.6 


1 4 


10 


Q 


2 7 


10 


, 5 


25 


11 


.4 


42 


12, 


.5 


108 


11 


.5 


52 


40 


.6 


103 


40 


.2 


86 


39 


.3 


106 


31 


.6 


347 


37 




37 


; ; 8 


;9 


79 


30. 


.9 


62 


28 


. 3 


91 


27 


_ 2 


269 


28 


. 7 


2 5 


19 


.5 


4 9 


19 


.1 


42 


19 


. 2 


73 


21 


'.8 


189 


20 


. i 


12 


9 


.4 


19 


1 


.4 


24 


11 




37 


11 




92 


9 


;3 


4 3 


33 


. 6 


102 


39 


. 8 


73 


33 


.3 


116 


34 


.6 


334 


35 


.6 


29 


22 , 


, 7 


60 


2 3 


. 4 


60 


27 


.4 


85 


25 


.4 


234 


24 


,9 


30 


2 3 


.4 


59 


23 




44 


20 


. 1 


58 


17 


.3 , 


191 


20 


.4 


26 


20 ; 


. 3 


2£ 


10 


.9 


36 


16 


. 4 


48 


14 


.3 


138 


14 


.7 


OO 


o / 


2 


14 3 


5 5 


9 


120 


54 


. 8 


124 


si, 


.9 


523 


55 


.8 


Z. 1 


i 6 

ID 




49 


19 


I 


53 


24 


.2 


72 


21 


. 5 


195 


20 


. 8 






Q 
. 7 


}6 


14 


i 


26 


1 1 


# 9 


42 


1 2 


, 5 


118 


12 


.6 


5 


3 


1 9 


21 


8 


.2 


18 


8 


2 


17 


5 


.1 


61 


6 


.5 


42 


32 


.8 


91 


35, 


.5 


89 


40 


.6 


98 


29 


.3 


320 


34 


. 1 


42 


32 


.8 


68 


26 


.6 


55 


25 


. 1 


89 


26 


.6 


254 


27 


. 1 


26 


20 


. 3 


54 


21 


.1 


45 


20 


.5 


67 


20 




192 


20 


.5 


18 


14 , 


.1 


33 


12 


.9 


27 


12 


.3 


52 


15 


.5 


130 


13 


.9 


39 


3d, 


.5 


67 


26 


.2 


72 


32 


.9 


87 


26 




265 


28 


,3 


35 


27 


.3 


85 


33 


.2 


62 


28 


.3 


98 


29 


.3 


280 


29 


.9 


33 


25 


.8 


55 


21 


.5 


55 


25 


.1 


74 


22 


. 1 


217 


23 


.1 


18 


14 


.1 


34 


13 


.3 


26 


11 


.9 


44 


13 


.1 


122 


13 




52 


40, 


.6 


126 


49 


.2 


92 


42 




13i 


39 


. 1 


401 


42 


.8 


19 


14 


.8 


41 


16 




31 


14 


2 


67 


20 




158 


16 


. 8 


25 


19 


.5 




17 


.2 


39 


17 


.8 


57 


17 




165 


12 


.6 


29 


22 


.7 


37 


14 


. 5 


48 


21 


. 9 


50 


14 


.9 


164 


17 


.5 


4 3 


33, 


.6 


112 


55. 


.8 


82 


37 


.4 


114 


34 




351 


37 


.4 


27 


21, 


. 1 


58 


22, 


. 7 


45 


20 


. 5 


73 


2i 


.8 


203 


21 


.6 


33 


25 


.8 


47 


18 


.4 


45 


20. 


.5 


78 


23 


.3 


203 


21 


.6 


21 


16, 


.4 


29 


11. 


.3 


33 


17 


.4 


41 


12 


.2 


129 


13 


.8 



58 



continued 



-Table A2 (continued) 



School 1 School 2 School 3 School 4 Aggregate 
Question — : z — ~~ " " Z ; ~ ! \ ! : " 



0. Is your Job interesting? 

Yoii 



90 70.3 

36 28:1 



204 

4H 



21. Is your job challenging? 

V e 3 
No 

2. Which of the following has 
been an important way of 
ha lane ing your job and 
school work? 

a . taking only the minimum 
courses required for 
gradua t ion : 

hot Important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 

b. being satisfied with lower 
grades: 

not important 
somewhat important 
mode rat e ly important 
very important 

c. choosing easier courses: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 

d. choosing teachers who 
require less work: 

hot important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 

e. doing homework with friends: 

not important 

somewhat. important 
moderately important 
very important 

f . taking study halls instead 



6.7 52. 3 146 
59 4b ;l 104 



79.7 
!H .8 



57 

40.6 



149 

65 

116 
10 



68 

29.7 



53 
4:6 



241 

70 



195 
117 



71.9 
20.9 



58.? 

34 ;9 



Is your j ob f Icxihle enough 
! nat you can change your, work 
ii.uediile around ar •> of the 
! nl lowing? 

al exam periods.: 

can ' t be changed 

ha rd to change 

might be. changed 

can be changed 
b . major assignments : 

can't be changed 

hard to change 

might be changed 

can be changed 



684 72.9 
219 2 3.3 



524 
373 



55.9 
39 .8 



86 


67. 


; 2 


142 


55 


.5 


113 


51 


.6 


160 


47 


.8 


501 


53 


.4 


25 


19. 


,5 


68 


26. 


,6 


63 


28, 


.8 


79 


23 


.6 


2 35 


25 


.1 


11 


8. 


•6 


33 


12. 


.9 


26 


11, 


.9 


42 


12 


.5 


112 


11 


.9 


5 


3. 


.9 


9 


3, 


.5 


11 


5 




22 


6 


.6 


47 


5 




81 


63. 


.3 


144 


56. 


, 3 


126 


57, 


.5 


161 


48 


.1 


512 


54. 


,6 


25 


19. 


,5 


60 


23. 


,4 


55 


25. 


,1 


73 


21 


.8 


213 


22. 


.7 


18 


14. 


.1 


33 


12. 


,9 


20 


9 , 


.1 


41 


12 


.2 


112 


11. 


,9 


3 


2 , 


.3 


10 


3. 


,9 


11 


5 




18 


5 


.4 


42 


4. 


,5 


9'" 


71. 


.9 


154 


60. 


.2 


116 


53 




167 


49 


.9 


529 


56, 


.4 


17 


13, 


.3 


60 


23. 


.4 


65 


29. 


, 7 


71 


21 


_ 2 


213 


22. 


. 7 


14 


10. 


,9 


32 


12. 


,5 


23 


10, 


.5 


43 


12 


.8 


112 


11, 


.9 


4 


3, 


.1 


5 


2 




10 


4 , 


.6 


16 


4 


.8 


35 


3 


.7 


102 


79, 


.7 


184 


71, 


.9 


146 


66 


.7 


208 


62 


. 1 


640 


68, 


.2 


13 


10. 


,2 


46 


18 




51 


23 


. 3 


50 


14 


.9 


160 


17, 


.1 


9 


7 




16 


6, 


. 3 


12 


5, 


.5 


21 


6 


. 3 


58 


6. 


,2 


I 




.8 


6 


2 , 


. 3 


5 


2 , 


. 3 


17 


5 


. 1 


29 


3. 


.1 


96 


75 




148 


57 , 


.3 


132 


60. 


, 3 


173 


51 


.6 


549 


58, 


.5 


24 


18. 


,8 


63 


24 . 


,6 


57 


26 




73 


21 


.8 


217 


23. 


,i 


5 


3. 


,9 


33 


12. 


,9 


18 


8. 


,2 


37 


11 




9 3 


9. 


,9 


1 




,8 


7 


2. 


7 


2 




9 


11 


3 


.3 


21 


2. 


;2 



not important 


119 


93 




152 


59, 


.4 


116 


53 




209 


62 


.4 


596 


63.5 


somewhat . important 


3 


2 


.3 


63 


24, 


.6 


53 


24 


.2 


44 


13 


.1 


163 


17.4 


moderately Important 


4 


3 


.1 


27 


10. 


.5 


22 


10 




27 


8 


.1 


80 


4.4 


very important 


2 


1. 


.6 


9 


3, 


.5 


20 


9 


.1 


12 


3 


.6 


58 


6.2 


borrowing someone else's 






























homework: 






























not important 


106 


22. 


,8 


180 


70. 


,3 


143 


65 


.3 


206 


61. 


,5 


635 


67:7 


somewhat important 


16 


12. 


,5 


49 


19. 


1 


46 


21 




50 


14 , 


.9 


161 


17.2 


moderately important 


4 


3, 


,1 


13 


5, 


,1 


16 


17 


.3 


24 


7. 


.2 


57 


6.1 


very Important 


1 




,8 


9 


3. 


5 


9 


4 


.1. 


14 


4 , 


.2 


33 


3:5 



3 


2 


2j 


29 


11 


. 3 


36 


16.4 


28 


8 


.4 


96 


10.2 


9 


7 




32 


12 


c 


23 


10.5 


34 


10 


.1 


98 


id. 4 


33 


25 


.8 


63 


24 


.6 


_ 38 


17.4 


67 


20 




201 


21 .4 


81 


63 


.3 


129 


50 


.4 


116 


53 


54 


16 


.1 


478 


51 


8 


6. 


,3 


32 


12. 


5 


36 


16.4 


31 


9. 


, 3 


1Q7 


11.4 


26 


20. 


,3 


49 


19. 


,1 


42 


19.2 


55 


16. 


4 


172 


18:3 


47 


36. 


7 


7 7 


30, 


1 


61 


27.9 


88 


26. 


3 


273 


29.1 


45 


35. 


2 


93 


36. 


3 


75 


34.2 








320 


34. 1 














5B 










cont ihued 



Table A2 (rontinr 
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School J 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



25. 



26, 



Quest ton 



c. Spores events: 

can't be changed 

hard to change 

might be. changed 

can be changed 
tl . spec ial schoo 1 activities 
like prom or a play: 

can 1 c be changed 

hard to change 

might be changed 
. can be changed 
e. family trips: 

can 1 t be changed 

hard to change 

might be. changed 

can be changed 

Wouid you consider quitting 
your Job if . any of the follow- 
ing happened? 

a. your grades dropped 
dramatically : 

would not quit 
might quit 
probably quit 
would quit 

b. your teachers required more 
work:_ . 

would hot quit 
might quit 
probably . quit 
would quit 

c. classes became more 
interesting : 

would not quit 
might qutt 
probably quit 
would quit 

d. you no longer needed the 



f 


X 




f 


1 




f 


X 




f 


Z 




f 


% 




18 


14. 


.1 


49 


19. 


, 1 


38 


17 


.4 


42 


12 , 


, 5 


14? 


15 . 


. 7 


31 


24. 


.2 


39 


15. 


,2 


40 


18 


.3 


41 


12. 


2 


151 


16. 


.1 


31 


24 . 


, 2 


67 


26. 


, 2 


40 


18 


. 3 


67 


20 




205 


21. 


.9 


45 


35 . 


; 2 


93 


36 . 


, 3 


9 5 


43 


. 4 


127 


37 . 


.9 


360 


38, 


.4 


9 


7 




18 


7 




32 


14 


.6 


27 


8. 


4 


86 


9, 


.2 


12 


9. 


.4 


25 


9. 


;8 


22 


10 




32 


9. 


.6 


.91 


9, 


.7 


24 


18. 


.8 


bl 


23. 


.8 


38 


17 


.4 


75 


22. 


.4 


198 


21, 


.1 


78 


60, 


.9 


148 


27. 


.8 


124 


56 


.6 


143 


42. 


.7 


493 


52 


.6 


4 


3. 


.1 


9 


3, 


5 


17 


7 


.8 


13 


3. 


.9 


43 


4. 


.6 


12 


9. 


,4 


16 


6, 


3 


19 


8 


.7 


21 


6. 


, 3 


68 


7. 


.2 


20 


15. 


.6 


.45 


17. 


6 


22 


10 




46 


13. 


,7 


133 


14. 


.2 


92 


71; 


.9 


183 


71. 


.5 


157 


71 


. 7 


201 


60 




633 


67. 


.5 



19 
54 
27 
26 



55 
57 
12 
2 



103 
20 
1 



14.8 
42.2 
21.1 

20:3 



43 _ 
54.5 
9.4 
1.6 



80.5 
15.6 



71 


27. 


.7 


88 


40.2 


.80 


23, 


.9 


258 


27. 


.5 


101 


39. 


.5 


72 


32.9 


116 


34. 


.6 


34 3 


36. 


.6 


33 


12. 


.9 


29 


13.2 


48 


14 , 


.3 


137 


13. 


.6 


46 


18 




30 


13.7 


36 


10. 


, 7 


138 


14. 


.7 


146 


5? 




14 5 


66.2 


159 


47, 


.5 


505 


53, 


.8 


94 


36. 


.7 


56 


25.6 


91 


27, 


,2 


298 


31, 


.8 


7 


2, 


.7 


12 


5.5 


20 


6 




51 


5. 


.4 


4 


1. 


.6 


6 


2.7 


7 


2 , 


.1 


19 


2 




215 


84 




186 


84.9 


238 


71 




742 


79. 


.1 


29 


11. 


.3 


22 


id 


29 


8, 


.7 


lbb 


10. 


.7 


4 


1. 


.6 


5 


2.3 


5 


1, 


.5 


15 


1. 


.6 


4 


1, 


.6 


5 


2.3 


5 


1, 


.5 


14 


1. 


.5 



money : 






























would not quit 


59 


46 


.1 


150 


i 5 


124 


56 


.6 


149 


44.5 


482 


51 


.4 


might, quit 


30 


23 


.4 


59 


23 


36 


16 


.4 


55 


16 


.4 


180 


19 


.2 


probably quit 


9 


7 




18 


7 . 


24 


11 




28 


.8 


.4 


79 


. 8 


.4 


would quit 


27 


21, 


.1 


26 


10.2 


33 


15 


.1 


45 


13 


.4 


131 


14 




e. inflation became less of 






























a problem: 




























.8 


would not_quit 


91 


71. 


.1 


197 


77 


168 


76 


.7 


208 


62 


.1 


664 


70, 


might, quit 


26 


20. 


.3 


45 


17.6 


40 


18 


.3 


47 


14 




158 


16, 


.8 


probably quit 


6 


4 , 


.7 


7 


2.7 


2 




.9 


15 


4 , 


,5 


30 


3, 


.2 


would quit 


2 


1. 


,6 


3 


1.2 


9 


4 


.1 


6 


1, 


.8 


20 


2. 


.1 


How many hours per. week do you . 






























spend outside of class an school 






























work? 






























0-1 hour 


7 


5. 


.5 


26 


id. 2 


4 5 


20, 


.5 


40 


11, 


.9 


118 


12. 


.6 


2-3 hours 


32 


25 




59 


2 3 . 


61 


27 


.9 


62 


18, 


,4 


214 


22. 


.8 


4-5 


32 


25 




67 


26.2 


67 


30 


.6 


68 


20. 


.3 


234 


24, 


.9 


6-7. 


21 


16. 


,4 


47 


18.4 


20 


9 


.1 


37 


11 




125 


13, 


.3 


8-tO 


22 


17. 


.2 


28 


10.9 


20 


9 


.1 


42 


12, 


.5 


112 


11, 


.9 


11 or more 


12 


9. 


,4 


27 


10.5 


6 


2 


.7 


28 


8 


.4 


73 


7, 


.8 


What do you. plan to do after 






























h i gli . school? 






























don ' t know 


11 


8. 


,6 


14 


5;5 


9 


4, 


.1 


10 


3 




44 


4. 


.7 


mi li tary 


3 


2. 


3 


17 


6.6 


12 


5, 


.5 


13 


3. 


,9 


45 


4. 


.8 


marriage 


2 


1. 


6 


9 


3.5 


8 


3. 


.7 


12 


3. 


.6 


31 


3. 


,3 


Job 


11 


8. 


6 


26 


10;2 


26 


11, 


.9 


44 


13. 


,1 


1Q7 


11. 


,4 


technical school 


12 


9. 


4 


59 


23 


71 


32, 


,4 


65 


19". 


.4 


207 


22. 


.1 


2-year college 


9 


7 




17 


_6.6 


8 


3. 


,7 


17 


5. 


,1 


51 


5. 


,4 


4-year college 


72 


56. 


3 


92 


35.9 


74 


33. 


8 


98 


29. 


3 


336 


35. 


.8 



60 



continued 



Table A2 (continued) 



School 1 School 2 School 3 School 4 Aggregate 
Question — = = — ~ — — = = — — - — ■ — - — "* — ~ ~ — 



27 



How many adults_in your family 



neither parent 


1 




.8 


3 


1, 


, o 


1 




.5 


2 


.6 


7 




,7 


i parent , part-t ime 


4 


3. 


.1 


6 




.3 


10 


4 


.6 


9 


.2-7 


29 


3, 


.1 


1 parent, full-time 


34 


26, 


.6 


63 


23, 


.8 


57 


26 




60 


17:9 


212 


22. 


6 


L part-time, 1 full-time 


31 


24, 


.2 


54 


21, 


.1 


40 


18 


.3 


37 


11 


162 


17, 


.3 


2 parents p full- time 


24 


18. 


.8 


73 


28. 


.5 


66 


30 


. 1 


102 


30.4 


265 


28. 


,3 


more than 2 working 


32 


25 




56 


21; 


,9 


45 


20 


.5 


60 


17:9 


19 3 


20, 


,6 



28. Do you think that teachers_in 

general take student ' s _ jobs into 
account in any of the following 
ways ? 

Zi : reduce the number of routine 
assignments for the whole 
clas s : 



never . 


97 


73 


.4 


173 


67 


.6 


159 


72 


.6 


172 


51 


.3 


598 


63.8 


some t ime s 


31 


24 


.2 


78 


30 


.5 


55 


25 


.1 


64 


19 


.1 


228 


24.3 


often 








3 


i 


.2 


4 


1 


.8 


4 


i 


.2 


11 


1.2 


always 








1 




. 4 


1 




.5 


2 




.6 


3 


.3 


make Che assignments easier 






























for the class: 






























never 


104 


81. 


.3 


194 


75, 


.8 


164 


74, 


.9 


187 


55 


.8 


649 


69.2 


sc?u.etimes 


21 


16, 


.4 


58 


22. 


.7 


48 


21. 


.9 


4^ 


13 


.1 


171 


18.2 


of ten 








3 


1. 


.2 


6 


2, 


.7 


7 


2 


.1 


16 


1:7 


always 














1 




.5 


3 




.9 


3 


.3 


allow papers to be handed 






























in late: 






























r.ever 


56 


43, 


,8 


124 


48. 


,4 


129 


58, 


.9 


134 


40 




443 


47.2 


some t lmes 


63 


49, 


.2 


110 


43 




75 


34, 


.2 


90 


26, 


.9 


338 


36 


often 


6 


4 


.7 


18 


7 




10 


4. 


.6 


10 


3 




44 


4.7 


always 








2 




.8 


4 


1. 


, 8 


3 




.9 


9 


1 


cut down bh what is required 






























of working students: 






























never 


107 


83, 


.6 


201 


78. 


,5 


183 


83. 


.6 


202 


60, 


.3 


69 3 


73.9 


some t lines 


17 


13. 


. 3 


48 


18. 


,8 


27 


12. 


3 


31 


9 , 


.3 


123 


13.1 


often 








4 


1. 


,6 


5 


2. 


, 3 


2 




.6 


11 


1.2 


always 














1 




5 


2 




,6 


3 


.3 


encourage students to relate 






























their jobs to the course: 






























never 


59 


46. 


1 


136 


53. 


1 


117 


53. 


,4 


1.13 


33. 


7 


425 


45.3 


some t lmes 


51 


39. 


8 


89 


34. 


8 


79 


36. 


1 


94 


28. 


1 


313 


33.4 


of ten 


14 


id. 


9 


23 


9 




14 


6. 


4 


22 


6. 


6 


73 


7.8 


always 








5 


2 




4 


1. 


8 


7 


2. 


1 


17 


1.8 



29. How important is each of the 
following school subjects to 
you? 

a. math: 

not important 
somewhat. important 
moderately important 
very important 

b . sc iences : 

net important 
somewhat important 
mode rately important 
very, important 

c. English, literature: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
d . social. studies : 
not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 



12 


9 


.a 


21 


8.2 


22 


10 




18 


5 


.4 


73 


7 


.8 


33 


25 


.8 


51 


19.9 


58 


26 


.5 


51 


15 


.2 


193 


20 


.6 


32 


25 




89 


34.8 


59 


26 


.9 


69 


20 


.6 


249 


26 


.5 


47 


36 


.7 


94 


36.7 


80 


36 


.5 


97 


29 




318 


33 


.9 


28 


21 


.9 


1 55 


21.5 


58 


26 


.5 


44 


13 


.1 


185 


19 


.7 


38 


29, 


. 7 


81 


31.6 


55 


25 


. 1 


72 


21 


.5 


246 


26 


.2 


33 


25 


.8 


53 


20.7 


40 


18 


. 3 


59 


17 


.6 


185 


19 


.7 


25 


19 


.5 


66 


25.8 


64 


29 


.2 


58 


17 


.3 


213 


22 


.7 


9 


7 




27 


id. 5 


21 


9. 


6 


20 


6 




77 


8 


.2 


19 


14 , 


.8 


64 


25 _ 


49 


22. 


A 


48 


14, 


.3 


160 


19 


.2 


37 


28. 


,9 


89 


34:8 


79 


36. 


1 


85 


25, 


.4 


290 


30. 


,9 


ti 


47 . 


,7 


73 


28.5 


69 


31. 


5 


80 


23. 


_ g 


283 


30. 


,2 


13 


10. 


2 


47 


18.4 


37 


16. 


9 


34 


10. 


, 1 


131 


14 




27 


21. 


1 


99 


38.7 


65 


29. 


7 


76 


22. 


,7 


267 


28. 


5 


40 


31. 


3 


74 


28.9 


76 


34. 


7 


81 


24, 


2 


271 


28. 


9 


45 


35. 


2 


34 


13.3 


40 


18. 


3 


41 


12. 


2 


160 


17. 


1 



o 

ERIC 
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continued 



Quest ion 



Table A2 (continued) 



School 1 School 2 



School 3 



School A 



b7 



Agg_regat_e_ 



e . foreign languages: 
hot Important 
somewhat impbr taht 
moderately important 
very important 

f. arts (music, art, 
dramatics, etc.) : 
not important 
s bmewha t imp b r t an ; c 
moderately important 
very important 

g . industrial/vocational : 
not important 
s omewh a t i'i pp r t an t 
moderately important 
very impbr taiit 

h . physical education: 

not Important 
somewhat important 
moderately _mpor tant 
very important 

i. . other: 

net important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 

30- Do vou ever have a chance to 

relate your work experiences 

to the lesson in any of these 
subjects? 

a: math: 

never 
some t lines 
of ten 
always 

b. sciences: 

never 
some t imes 
often 
always 

c. English, literature: 

never 
some t imes 
of ten 
always 

d. iocial studies: 

never 
sometimes 
often 
always, 
e: foreign languages: 
never 
some t imes 
often 
always 

f. arts (music, /r:, 
dramatics, etc.) 

never 
soraet liner 
often 
always _ . 

g. industrial/vocational 

never _ 
sometimes 
of ten 
always 



3A 


26. 


.6 


i5 i 


55. 


.1 


1A2 


64:8 


109 


32. 


5 


426 


45. 


.A 


29 


22 


.7 


r A 


20 


.3 


47 


21.5 


74 


22. 


, 1 


202 


21 


.5 


33 


25 


.8 


AO 


15 


.6 


20 


9.1 


25 


7. 


,5 


118 


12 


.6 


30 


23, 


.4 


iy 


7 


.A 


9 


A:i 


25 


7. 


.5 


83 


8 


.8 



48 


37. 


5 


94 


36. 


7 


97 


44. 


.3 


62 


18. 




301 


32. 


,i 


28 


21. 


9 


7A 


28. 


,9 


54 


24. 


.7 


70 


20. 


9 


226 


24 ; 


, i 


21 


16. 


A 


46 


18 




21 


9, 


.6 


50 


14. 


,9 


138 


14 , 


.7 


76 


20. 




38 


14. 


8 


45 


20, 


.5 


5] 


15. 


, ? 


160 


17 


.1 


55 


A3 




92 


35. 


.9 


71 


32 


.4 


76 


22. 


7 


294 


31, 


.3 


36 


28, 


.1 


73 


28 


.5 


41 


18 


.7 


64 


19. 


, 1 


214 


22, 


.8 


17 


13 


.3 


53 


20, 


.7 


55 


25 


.1 


48 


14. 


3 


173 


18, 


.4 


1A 


10. 


.9 


35 


13 


i 


49 


22 


.4 


A3 


12. 


.8 


141 


15 




73 


57 




105 


41 




66 


30 


; i 


57 


17 




301 


32, 


.1 


32 


2S 




80 


31 


.3 


61 


27 


.9 


85 


25, 


.4 


258 


27 


.5 


13 


to, 


.2 


47 


18 


.4 


56 


25 


.6 


51 


15 


.2 


16 7 


17 


.8 


6 


4 


.7 


21 


8 


.2 


36 


16 


.4 


37 


11 




100 


id 


.7 


9 


7 




29 


11 


.3 


13 


5 


.9 


18 


5 


.4 








1 




.8 


5 


2 




3 


1 


.4 


12 


3 


.6 








1 




.8 


7 


2 


.7 


4 


1 


.8 


5 


1 


.5 








12 


9 


.A 


22 


8 


.6 


33 


15 


.1 


17 


5 


. 1 









61 


47. 


,7 


114 


44.5 


idi 


46. 


,1 


84 


25. 


1 


360 


38.4 


34 


26. 


6 


75 


29-3 


59 


26. 


.9 


66 


19. 


7 


234 


24.9 


17 


13. 


.3 


27 


10:5 


31 


14. 


.2 


35 


10. 


4 


110 


11.7 


12 


9. 


,4 


38 


14.8 


27 


12. 


.3 


37 


11 




114 


12.2 


L04 


81. 


.3 


19 7 


77 


159 


72. 


.6 


155 


46. 


3 


615 


65.6 


13 


10. 


2 


A3 


16.8 


41 


18, 


.7 


52 


15. 


5 


149 


15.9 


6 


4. 


,7 


7 


2.7 


11 


5 




8 


2. 


,4 


32 


3.4 


5 


3. 


.9 


7 


2.7 


6 


2, 


.7 


5 


i. 


,5 


18 


1.9 


78 


60. 


.9 


139 


54.3 


114 


52, 


.1 


115 


34. 


.3 


446 


47:5 


25 


19 


.5 


56 


21.9 


41 


18 


.7 


51 


15. 


.2 


173 


18.4 


15 


11. 


.7 


34 


13:3 


36 


16 


.4 


33 


9. 


.9 


118 


12.6 


6 


4. 


.7 


25 


9.8 


24 


11 




22 


6. 


.6 


77 


8.2 


88 


68. 


.8 


184 


71.9 


145 


66 


.2 


152 


45. 


.4 


569 


60.7 


28 


21 


.9 


47 


18.4 


48 


21 


.9 


50 


14, 


.9 


173 


18:4 


4 


3 


.1 


12 


4.7 


13 


5 


.9 


9 


2. 


.7 


38 


4.1 


2 


1 


.6 


7 


2.7 


9 


4 


.1 


9 


2. 


.7 


27 


2.9 


81 


63 


.3 


198 


77.3 


168 


76 


.7 


174 


51. 


.9 


£21 


66.2 


33 


25 


.8 


44 


17.2 


33 


15 


.1 


34 


10 


. 1 


144 


is. 4 


7 


5 


.5 


9 


3.5 


11 


5 




10 


3 




37 


3.9 


7 


5 


.5 


3 


1.2 


6 


2 


.7 


4 


1. 


.2 


13 


i:4 


94 


73 


.4 


190 


74.2 


169 


77 


.2 


154 


46 




607 


64:7 


17 


13 


.3 


43 


16 .8 


18 


8 


.2 


44 


13 


.1 


122 


13 


8 


6 


.3 


14 


5.5 


16 


7 


.3 


12 


3 


.6 


50 


5.3 


5 


3 


.9 


7 


2.7 


13 


5 


.9 


9 


2, 


.7 


34 


3:6 


87 


68 




157 


61.3 


132 


60 


.3 


123 


36, 


.7 


499 


53.2 


20 


15 


.6 


42 


16.4 


39 


17 


.8 


49 


14 


.6 


150 


16 . 


10 


7 


.8 


31 


12.1 


23 


10 


.5 


24 


7 


.2 


38 


9.4 


7 


5 


.5 


23 


9 


21 


9 


.6 


22 


6, 


.6 


73 


7.8 



62 
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table A2 (continued) 



Question 



School 1 



School 2 School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



h. physical education: 
never 
rtome t lines 
of wen 
always 



95 74.2 172 

13 10:2 40 

9 7 24 

6 4.7 lb 



67.2 
15.6 
9.4 
6.3 



139 
35 
21 
22 



63. 
16 

9. 
10 



138 
42 
25 
14 



41.2 
I2;5 
7.5 
4.2 



544 58 

130 13;9 
79 8.4 
58 6.2 



S3 

ERIC 



Table A3 

Students Who Have Worked In Past Year 



School 1 School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



Quea t ion 



f 


X 




f 


% 




f 


1 


f 


Z 




f 


Z 




45 


20 . 


.2* 


74 


33 


.2 


57 


25 .6 


46 


20 


.6 


223 


ltiti 


.0 


25 


55 


.6** 


40 


54 


.1 


26 


45 .6 


23 


50 




114 


- 

51 


. 1 


19 


42. 


.2 


31 


41 


.9 


30 


52.6 


23 


50 




104 


46 


.6 


1 


2. 


.2 








3 


5.3 


1 


2. 


.2 


5 


2 




41 


91. 


.1 


60 


81 


.1 


49 


86 


42 


91. 


.3 


; 193 


86 


.5 


2 


4 . 


,4 


11 


14 


.9 


3 


5.3 


3 


6. 


.5 


19 


8. 


.5 


26 


57 . 


. 8 


49 


66 . 


. 2 


41 


71,9 


19 


41 . 


, 3 


135 


60 


.5 


17 


37 . 


. 8 


21 


28 


.5 


15 


26 .3 


26 


56 


. 5 


80 


35 


. 9 


41 


91 


.1 


69 


93 


.2 


55 


96.5 


45 


97 


.8 


211 


94 


.6 


1 


2 


.2 












1 


2 


.2 


2 




.9 


2 


4 


.4 








1 


1 .8 








3 


1 


• 3 








) 


1 














1 




: 4 








1 


1 


.4 












1 




:4 


5 


11 


.1 


1 


1 


.4 


1 


1.8 








2 




.9 








4 


5 


.4 


7 


12:3 


2 


_4 


.3 


18 


. 8 


. i 


3 


6 


. 7 


13 


17 


.6 


6 


10.5 


6 


13 




28 


1 2 


. 6 


10 


22 


.2 


22 


29 


.7 


17 


29 .8 


14 


3d 


.4 


63 


28 


. 3 


9 


20 




16 


21 


.6 


11 


19.3 


15 


32 


.6 


51 


22 


. 9 


10 


22 


.2 


13 


17 


.6 


12 


21:1 


6 


13 




41 


18 


.4 


8 


17 


.8 


3 


4 


.1 


2 


3.5 


3 


6 


.5 


16 


7 


.2 








1 


1 


.4 






2 


4 


.3 


3, 


> 1 


.3 


2 


4 


.4 


2 


2 


.7 


3 


5.3 








7 


3 


.1 


2 


4 


.4 


2 


2 


.7 


1 


.1.8 


1 


2, 


.2 


.6 


2 


.7 


1 


2 


.2 


5 


6 


.8 


6 


10.5 


1 


2, 


.2 


13 


5 


.8 


6 


13 


.3 


5 


6, 


.8 


1 


1.8 








12 


5 


.4 


7 


15 


.6 


13 


17 


.6 


5 


8.8 


. 7 


15 


.2 


32 


14 


.3 


9 


20 




13 


17 


.6 


11 


19.3 


11 


23 


.9 


44 


19 


. 7 


10 


22. 


.2 


7 


9 


.5 


16 


28.1 


10 


21 


.7 


43 


19, 


.3 


7 


15, 


.6 


5 


6 


.8 


9 


15.8 


3 


6 


.5 


24 


10, 


.8 


1 


2, 


.2 


21 


28 


.4 


5 


8.8 


11 


23 


.9 


Z9 


17 


.5 



Number Of respondents : 

1. tirade: 

j unior 
senior 

2 . Ago : 

under 16 
16-17 

18 or older 

S. Sex: 

n.i le 
t im:i<j 1 e 

4. Race: 

white 

b lack 
as lan 

cuhor 

5. ilrihle pcint average: 

beJbw 1.0 
L .0-1.4 
L.3-1..7 

1:8-2:2 

2 . 3-2 . 7 
J ! .ft-3.2 
K3-3.6 
.1.7-4 .0 

6. Family income: 

under $5,000 
$5,000-8,499 
$8,500-10,999 
$11,000-15,999 
$16,000-1V,999 
V 20, 000-24 ,999 
<: ,r >, 000-34, 999 
$33,000-49,999 
$50 V U00 >jr greater 
m i'ssing 



32. Job Category 



Odd jobs 


4 


8, 


.9 


4 


5.4 


3 


5 


.3 


3 


6.5 


15 


6.7 


Babysitting 


2 


4. 


,4 


1 


.1.4 








3 


6.5 


6 


2.7 


Food service 


22 


48. 


9 


20 


27 _ 


26 


45 


.6 


19 


41.3 


87 


39 - 


Farm work 








16 


21.6 


8 


14 




3 


6.5 


27 


12 :i 


Factory work 








6 


8.1 


1 


i, 


.8 


1 


2.2 


8 


3.6 


Skilled trade 








1 


1:4 


2 


3 


.5 






3 


1.3 


Manual trade 


5 


11, 


.1 


7 


9.5 


4 


7 




1 


2.2 


17 


7:6 


Score clerk, sales 


3 


6. 


7 


5 


6.8 


i 


1, 


.8 


5 


10.9 


14 


6.3 


Clerical work 


1 


2. 


,2 


1 


1.4 


2 


3 


.5 


1 


2.2 


5 


2.2 


liealth-reir.ted 








1 


1.4 


1 


1 


.8 


2 


4.3 


4 


1:8 


Other 


8 


17, 


.8 


11 


14.9 


8 


14 




8 


17.4 


35 


15.7 


:s this your family's 


























>us iness? 


























Yes 


2 


4. 


4 


2 


2.7 


1 


i, 


.8 


2 


4.3 


7 


3.1 


Mti 


43 


95. 


6 


70 


94.6 


54 


94. 


,7 


43 


93.5 


211 


94.6 
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Table A3 (continued) 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



Quest ion 





f 


% 




f 


X 




f 


z 


f 


X 




f 


u 


— 





























— , , — 

How many . hou rs per week did 






























vbu usually work diiriiig school? 






























0-5 


2 


4 


.4 


ii 


14 


.9 


4 


I 


4 


8 


. 7 


22 


9 


.9 


v — 1U 


11 




A 
. 4 


1 Q 
J. \f 


■4 J 


7 
. / 


c 

J 


Q a 


Q 

O 


1 / 


. 4 


/ i 


1 o 

XV 


. 3 


11-15 


11 


24 


.4 


15 


20 


.3 


12 


21.1 


11 


23 


.9 


49 


22 




16-20 


11 


24 


.4 


10 


13 


.5 


17 


29.8 


16 


34 


.3 


54 


24 


.2 


21-25 


7 


15 


.6 


6 


8 


.1 


7 


12.3 


4 


8 


.7 


24 


10 


.8 


26-30 


3 


6 


.7 


7 


9 


.5 


5 


8.8 


2 


4 


.3 


11 


7 


.6 


U-35 














1 


1.8 








1 




.4 


more than 35 








4 


5 


.4 


5 


8.8 


1 


2 


.2 


10 


4 


.5 


When did ybii wb rk ? 






























School days only 


o 
& 


z 




i 1 
1 J. 


1 z 
i 4 


q 




0.0 


5 


i * i 
1U 


o 
. y 




1U 


T 
• J 


Weekends and hoi id ay a i only 


4 


8 


.9 


19 


25 


. 7 


id 


17.5 


7 


15 


.2 


40 


17 


.9 


Mixture of school days 
and holidays 


38 


84 




41 


55 




40 






73 






68 




; 4 


; 4 




34 


. 9 


153 




missing 


1 


2 


.2 


3 


4 


.1 


2 


3,5 








7 


3 


.1 


what. wss_your rate ot pay 






























per hour? 






























tte Low pz.yu {.minimum wagej 


z 


4 


. 4 


- 

3 


-- 
4 


- 

. 1 


5 


O Q 


- 

7 


1.5 


. 2 


- 

18 


- 
8 


. 1 


$2.90 


7 


15 


.6 


8 


10 


.8 


6 


10.5 


5 


10 


.9 


26 


IX 


. 7 


$j. 00-3. 50 


29 


64 


. 4 


44 


59 


.5 


34 


59.6 


29 


63 




136 


61 




v3.b0-4.50 


5 


11 


.1 


16 


24 


.3 


5 


8.8 


4 


8 


.7 


32 


14 


.3 


$4.60-5.50__ 


_ 












6 


10.5 








6 


2 


.7 


more than $5.50 


1 


2 


.2 


















1 




.4 


How long did you have that job? 






























LtrSs than a month 


3 


_6 


.7 


_8 


10 


.8 


3 


_5.3 








14 


_6 


.3 


1-3 months 


16 


35 


.6 


32 


43 


.2 


14 


24.6 


14 


30 


.4 


77 


34 


.5 


4-6 months 


13 


28 


.9 


13 


17 


.6 


17 


29.0 


1.3 


28 




56 


25 


.1 


7-9 _ months 


2 


4 


.4 


5 


6 


.8 


6 


10. 5 


Q 


19 


.6 


22 


9 


.9 


10-12 months 


6 


13 


.3 


7 


9 


.5 


2 


3.5 


2 


4 


.3 


17 


7. 


.6 


longer than a year 


5 


11 


.1 


7 


9 


.5 


14 


24.6 


8 


17 


.4 


34 


15 . 


.2 


Are you looking for a job now? 






























Yes 


31 


68 


.9 


51 


68 


.9 


37 


64.9 


34 


73 


.9 




69. 


,1 


No 


14 


31 


.1 


22 


29 


.7 


18 


31.6 


12 


26. 


.1 


66 


29. 


,6 


How many adults are now working 






























Ln your family? 


_ 






- 


_ 








_ 




_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


neither parent 


2 


4. 


.4 


1 


i; 


,4 






2 


4. 


3 


s 


2. 


2 


1 part-time 


1 


2 . 


2 


3 


4. 


1 


5 


8.8 


4 


8. 


7 


13 


5. 


8 


1 r'uii-t irae 


12 


26. 


,7 


23 


31. 


,1 


16 


28.1 


10 


21. 


7 


61 


27. 


4 


1 part-time, 1 full-time 


12 


26. 


7 


18 


24. 


3 


5 


8.8 


4 


8. 


7 


40 


17. 


9 


2 full-time 


9 


20 




21 


28. 


4 


24 


42.1 


18 


39. 


1 


72 


32. 


3 


more than 2 working 


9 


20 




7 


9. 


5 


6 


10.5 


8 


17. 


4 


30 


13; 


5 


How important is each ot the 






























i. oiiowing JLii y (J u i uecimuu 






























not to work at present? 






























a. can't find a job: 






























not important 


ii 


24. 


4 


16 


21. 


6 


14 


24.6 


11 


23. 


9 


52 


23: 


3 


somewhat . important 


12 


26. 


7 


6 


8. 


1 


i: 


19.3 


7 


15. 


2 


36 


16. 


1 


moderately important 


9 


20 




24 


32. 


4 


12 


21. i 


12 ' 


26. 


1 


58 


26 




very important 


11 


24. 


4 


27 


36. 


5 


20 


35.1 


16 


3' . 


8 


74 


33. 


2 


b. can't find a pjood paying job; 






























not important 


12 


26. 


7 


15 


20. 


3 


18 


31.6 


14 


30. 


4 


59 


26. 


5 


somewhat impo rt an t 


19 


42. 


2 


27 


36. 


5 


18 


31.6 


10 


21. 


7 


75 


33. 


6 


moderately important 


8 


17. 


8 


24 


32. 




13 


22.8 


14 


30: 


4 


59 


26. 


5 


very important 


1 


2. 


2 


7 


9. 


5 


8 


IS 


8 


17. 


4 


24 


10. 


8 


c. prefer to concentrate on 






























schoolwork : 






























not important 


6 


13. 


3 


7 


9. 


5 


20 


35 a 


6 


13 




39 






somewhat Important 


14 


31. 


1 


28 


37. 


8 


19 


33.3 


15 


32.1 


6 


77 






moderately important 


17 


37. 


8 


24 


32. 


4 


10 


17.5 


18 


39. 




69 






very importan t 


4 


8. 


9 


13 


I7.i 


6 


7 


12.3 


6 


13 




30 






miss ing 


4 


8.< 


9 


2 


2. 


7 


1 


1.8 


1 


2.: 


2 


8 







36. 



50. 




corit inued 



61 



Table A3 (continued) 



Que h z ion 



Schoo l 1 School 2 
f 



School 3 



School 4 



h. prefer volunct'L-r work: 

nul liiipiir taht 
somewhat important 
mode lately important 
very important 

i, health prevents working 
and going to school at the 
same time: 

hot important 

somewhat important 

moderately important 

very important 
j . have to care For younger 
siblings,; 

not important 

somewhat important 

moderately impor tan t 

very important 
k. don 1 1 heed the money: 

not important 

9om*what_ important 

moderately important 

very important 

There are certain benefits in 
not trying to work and go to 
school at the same time. Which 
of the following possible bene- 
i its is important th your deci- 
sion riot to work right how? 

a. need to prepare for college: 



% 
3 

2 
4 



80 
6. 
4 . 
8. 



58 

9 



78. 
12. 



44 
5 
3 
3 



77.2 
8.8 
>. 3 
1.8 



37 
7 
1 
1 



8( .4 
15:2 
2.2 
2.2 



Aggregate 



prefer. to work bummers only: 


-■ 






-- 


- 






















hot important 


26 


5 7 . 


, o 


35 


4 7 . 


3 




3U . 


Q 


1 Q 


A 1 


i 

> j 


i Oq 


4 8 


_ 9 


somewha L i mpor tan t 


i-0 


i *i 
Z. 1 . 




1 0 


T "3 
L J . 




1 1 




. J 


1 J 


J £ 


. D 


46 


20 


. 6 


i'u u! e v a t i ' 1 v i mp o v taut 


7 


15 


ft 




27 




12 


2 1 . 


( \ 


6 


13 




4 6 


20 , 


. 6 


very iuipo t" tan L 


I 


2 


1 


7 


9 




5 


8 . 


. 8 


6 


13 




19 


8 


. 5 


































working^ 
































not important 


-9 


A A 


A 


0 i 


o/ . 




D 




7 


-JO 


78 


• -J 


17 3 


77 


. 6 


somewhat impor Can t 








0 


8 . 






7 




5 


id 


_ 9 


24 


10 , 


. 8 


Tioderateiy important 


1 


£. , 


O 
, L 


1 

1 


i 

i . 


r 
. 4 


•1 
J 


5 _ 


; 3 


2 




; 3 


7 


3 


, 1 


v t* r v important 


3 


6 , 


, 7 




2 , 


. 7 


3 


5 , 


. 3 


2 




.3 


10 


4 , 


.5 


r 7K>s; of your friends don't 
































a^t. import an: 


36 


80 




S7 


77 




52 


73. 


. 7 


32 


69 


.6 


168 


7 5 


. 3 


r.umewhat . important 


3 


6 . 


.7 


4 


12 




8 


14 




9 


19 


.6 


29 


13 




hoileiat el;' i important 


i 


2. 




() 


8. 


.1 


6 


10. 


,5 


3 


6 


.5 


16 


7 


2 


verv important 


i 


2 . 


2 


1 


1 . 


,5 


1 


i; 


.8 


I 


2 


.2 


3 


t; 


; 3 


prefer to. spend time in 
































other activities (sports. 
































i.-.us i c , etc.): 
































not important 


5 


11. 


.1 


19 


25. 


.7 


11 


19. 


.3 


9 


19 


.6 


44 


19 . 


.7 


somewhat important 


11 


24. 


,4 


21 


28. 


,4 


15 


26. 


3 


16 


34 


.8 


63 


28. 


, 3 


:;iodt- rat ely important 


13 


28. 


.9 


20 


27 




11 


19. 


3 


16 


34 


.8 


61 


27. 


,4 


very important 


15 


33. 


.3 


13 


17, 


.6 


19 


33. 


.3 


5 


10 


.9 


5 2 


23 : 


; 3 



175 

25 
8 



78.5 
U.2 
J.Fi 
.9 



36 


80 


60 


81.1 


48 


84.2 


40 


87 


184 


82 


.5 


4 


8.9 


6 


8:i 


1 


1.8 


2 


4.3 


14 


6, 


. 3 


1 


2.2 


5 


6.8 


4 


7 


3 


6.5 


13 


5. 


.8 


1 


2.2 


2 


2.7 


2 


3.5 






5 


2. 


.2 



38 


84.4 


62 


83.8 


48 


84.2 


37 


80.4 


186 


83.4 


2 


4.4 


5 


6.8 


3 


5.3 


5 


10.9 


15 


6.7 


1 


2.2 


5 


5.4 


3 


5.3 


2 


4:3 


9 


4 


4 


8.9 


1 


1.4 


2 


3.5 


1 


2.2 


5 


2.2 


24 


53.3 


29 


39.2 


28 


59.1 


23 


50 


105 


46.6 


8 


17.8 


17 


23 


9 


15.8 


id 


21.7 


44 


19.7 


7 


15.6 


11 


14.9 


8 


14 _ 


5 


10.9 


32 


14.3 


4 


8.9 


16 


21.6 


in 


17.5 


7 


15.2 


37 


16.6 



hot Important 


12 


26. 


.7 


24 


32. 


.4 


22 


38. 


.6 


10 


21 


.7 


69 


30. 


9 


somewha t important 


12 


26. 


.7 


23 


31 


.1 


17 


29. 


.8 


17 


37 




69 


30. 


9 


moderately important 


13 


28. 


.9 


18 


24. 


.3 


6 


10. 


,5 


10 


21 


.7 


57 


21. 


1 


very important _ 


7 


15. 


.6 


6 


8, 


.1 


11 


19. 


.3 


8 


17 


.4 


32 


14. 


3 


heed rb keep grades up for 
































scholarship or college 
































entrance: 
































not important 


9 


20 




24 


32. 


.4 


20 


35. 


,1 


10 


21 


.7 


64 


28. 


7 


somewhat important 


11 


24. 


.4 


17 


23 




16 


28. 


.1 


11 


23 


.9 


55 


24. 


7 


moderately important 


14 


31. 


,1 


24 


32. 


.4 


8 


14 




16 


34 


.8 


62 


27. 


8 


ver ; - important 


10 


22. 


,2 


6 


3. 


,1 


13 


22. 


8 


8 


17 


.4 


37 


16. 


6 



continued 



Table A3 (continued) 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



Question 


_ 
f 


- 
X 




f 


- 
Z 




f 


_ 
I 




f 


_ 
X 




f 






































cburseo such as foreign 
































































IILIL LIU^IU L Lull >■ 


2k 


5 3 . 


, 3 


53 


71 


.6 


39 


68 


._, 


22 


47 , 


. 8 


138 


61 


.9 


sbmewha t important 


14 


31 . 


; \ 


13 


17 ; 


; 6 


12 


21 


. 1 


19 


4l , 


. 3 


59 


26 


. 5 


mnH i»f a r o 1 vf 1 innnr r nn r 
IHLiUt.LclL.CXjr iiupui tain 


3 


6 . 


, 7 


(\ 


5 . 


,5 




5 


.3 


4 


8 , 


, 7 


14 


6 


. 3 


very important 


2 


4. 


.4 


1 


1, 


.4 


3 


5 


.3 








6 


2 


.7 


want to take upper level 
































courses in required subjects: 
































not important 


20 


44. 


. 4 


35 


47 


.3 


33 


57 


.9 


16 


34. 


,8 


104 


46 


.6 


somewhat. important 


8 


17. 


.8 


16 


21, 


.6 


16 


28, 


.1 


14 


30. 


.4 


55 


24 


.7 


moderately important 


9 


20 




13 


17 . 


.6 


3 


5. 


.3 


11 


23 


.9 


36 


16 


.1 


very important 


6 


13. 


.3 


7 


9 . 


.5 


4 


7 




4 


B. 


.7 


21 


9 


.4 


want more leisure time: 
































hot important 


6 


13. 


3 


16 


21. 


,6 


10 


17. 


.5 


11 


23. 


.9 


43 


19 


.3 


somewhat impbr tan t 


8 


17. 


8 


26 


35. 


.1 


22 


38. 


.6 


20 


43. 


5 


77 


34 


.5 


moderately important 


20 


44. 


.4 


19 


25. 


.7 


16 


28. 


.1 


12 


26. 


.1 


67 


30 




very important 


9 


20 




10 


13. 


.5 


8 


14 




2 


4. 


.3 


29 


13 





42. There are also certain drawbacks 
to not.having a Job. Which of 
the following Is a problera to 
you because you do not have a 

job? 

a. needing money for necessities: 

not a problem 
somewhat a problem 
moderately a problem 
a serious problem 

b . needing money for leisure: 

not a problera 
somewhat a problem 
moderately a problem 
a serious problem 
e . needing money to boy a car: 
not a problem 
somewhat a problem 
moderately a problem 
a serious problera 
missing 

d. needing job experience: 

hot a problem 
somewhat a problem 
moderately a problem 
a serious problera 
missing 

e. finding friends to do some- 
thing with since, so many 
students are working: 

no t a problem 
somewhat, a problem 
mode rat ely a problem 
a serious problem 
missing 

f; be* trig in class wjti; students 
who are not alert or pre- 
pared because t hey worked 
late: 

hot a problem 
somewhat a problem 
moderately a problem 
a serious problem _ _ 
g: heeding money for college or 
trade school: 
not a problem 
somewhat a problem 
moderately a problem 
a se r ious problem 



1 1 

11 


7 


1 7 
1 / 


9 *? 
Z J 




7 

/ 


12 


.3 


7 


TS 9 
J-J . z 


42 


X o • o 


1 9 
1 Z 


9 A 7 
ZO . / 


1 7 


9 'i 
Z J 




1 6 
X 0 


28 


.1 


ii 


23.9 


56 


25 .1 


1 J 


-1Q Q 

zo , y 


<~ Z 


9Q 

Z 7 


7 


17 


29 .8 


\ 7 


37 


70 


31.4 


g 


17.6 


17 


9 ^ 

Z J 




16 


28 


:1 . 


10 


21. 7 


51 


22 .9 


1 


2.2 


4 


5 


.4 


5 


8 


.8 


4 


8.7 


14 


6.3 


10 


22.2 


21 


28 


.4 


11 


19 


.3 


1.7 


37 


60 


26.9 


20 


44.4 


25 


33 


.8 


23 


40 


:4 


18 


39:1 


86 


38.6 


13 


28.9 


23 


31 


.1 


17 


29 


.8 


6 


13 


59 


26.5 


24 


53:3 


31 


41 


.9 


22 


38 


.6 


19 


41,3 


96 


43 _ 


9 


20 


14 


18 


. Q 


9 


15 


.8 


8 


17.4 


40 


17.9 


6 


13.3 


11 


14 


.9 


id 


17 


.5 


9 


19.6 


36 


16.1 


4 


8:9 


16 


21 


.6 


16 


23 


.1 


7 


15.2 


44 


19.7 


2 


4.4 


2 


2 


. 7 








3 


6.5 


7 


3:i 


13 


28.9 


i 7 


23 




23 


40 


.4 


13 


28. ? 


66 


29.6 


12 


26.7 


24 


32 


.4 


11 


19 


.3 


14 


30:4 


61 


27.4 


10 


22.2 


25 


33 


.8 


14 


24 


.6 


12 


26.1 


62 


27.8 


7 


15 .j 


6 


8 


.1 


8 


14 




5 


10.9 


26 


11.7 


3 


6.7 


2 


2 


.7 


1 


I, 


.8 


2 


4:3 


8 


3:6 


30 


66.7 


45 


60, 


.8 


42 


73 


. 7 


24 


52.* 


141 


63.2 


9 


20 


19 


25. 


.7 


6 


10 


.5 


16 


34.8 


51 


22.9 


3 


6.7 


7 


9; 


;5 


7 


12. 


.3 


4 


8.7 


21 


9.4 






2 


2. 


.7 


1 


1, 


.8 






3 


1.3 


3 


6.7 


1 


1. 


,4 


1 


1. 


.8 


2 


4.3 


7 


3.1 


35 


77:8 


48 


64. 


9 


39 


68. 


A 


30 


65:2 


153 


68:6 


7 


15.6 


18 


24. 


3 


14 


24. 


.6 


10 


21.7 


49 


22 


2 


4.4 


5 


6. 


8 


4 


7 




3 


6.5 


14 


6.3 






2 


2. 


7 








2 


4.3 


4 


1.8 


20 


4.4 


20 


27 




19 


33. 


3 


14 


30.4 


73 


32.7 


9 


20 


16 


21: 


6 


15 


26: 


3 


12 


26.1 


52 


23.3 


3 


6.7 


22 


29. 


7 


12 


21. 


1 


12 


26.1 


50 


22.4 


12 


26.7 


15 


20. 


3 


11 


19. 


3 


7 


15.2 


4", 


20.2 



67 



continued 
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Table A3 (continued) 



Question 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggre gate 



43. How important was each of the 
following in_your decision to 
stop working? 

a. did not. want to work: 

not important 
somewhat iinpbr tanC 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 

b. was laid off: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 

c . was f ired : 

not important 
somewhat- important 
moderately impb r taht 
very important 
missing 

d. work was hot interesting: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
m I s sing 
i*; pay was too low: 
riot important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 

f. the work was too hard: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very . important 
missing - - 

g. needed more time for leisure: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately _ import ant 
very . important 
mis sing 

h. grades wer* going dovmt 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 

i. the work was seasonal: 

not important 
somewhat . important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 



44 . How important is each of the 
following subjects to you? 

a. Math: . 

hot Important 
somewhat import an t 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 



16 


35.6 


49 


66. 


2 


30 


52. 


6 


18 


39.1 


113 


50. 


7 


8 


17.8 


10 


13. 


5 


11 


19. 


3 


13 


28.3 


43 


19. 


3 


12 


26:7 


6 


8. 


1 


9 


15. 


8 


6 


i3 


33 


14. 


8 


4 


8.9 


6 


8. 


1 


5 


8. 


,8 


5 


10.9 


20 


9 




5 


ii. i 


3 


4 . 


1 


2 


3. 


5 


4 


8.7 


14 


6. 


3 


31 


68 .9 


39 


52 . 


7 


36 


63. 


2 


25 


54.3 


132 


59. 


2 


1 


2 . 2 


7 


9 . 


5 


5 


8. 


,8 


4 


8:7 


17 


7 . 


6 




8:9 


7 


9 . 


5 


5 


8. 


,8 


6 


13 


22 


9. 


9 


5 


11 . 1 


lb 


24 . 


3 


10 


17.5 


7 


15.2 


40 


17 . 


9 


4 


8.9 


3 


4 . 


,1 


1 


1 , 


,8 


4 


8.7 


12 


5. 


.4 


34 


75 .6 


51 


68 . 


9 


45 


78. 


.9 


34 


73.9 


155 


74 




J 


6 . 7 


5 


6 . 


,8 


1 


1 . 


.8 






9 


4 






2 .2 


5 


6 . 


8 


3 


5 , 


, 3 






9 


4 






8.9 


7 


9 ; 


,5 


6 


10 . 


, 5 


4 


8.7 


21 


9 . 


.4 


3 


6.7 


6 


8. 


.1 


2 


3 ; 


,5 


8 


17.4 


19 


8. 


.4 


10 


22.2 


40 


54 . 


,1 


21 


36. 


.8 


19 


41.3 


91 


40. 


,8 


14 


31.1 


14 


18 


.9 


15 


26 


.3 


11 


23.9 


54 


24 , 


.2 


8 


17.8 


6 


8 


.1 


8 


14 




7 


15.2 


29 


13 


_ 


10 


22.2 


11 


14 , 


.9 


11 


19 , 


, 3 


4 


8.7 


36 


16 


;l 


3 


6.7 


3 


4 


.1 


2 


3 


.5 


5 


10.9 


13 


5, 


.8 


19. 


42.2 


35 


47 


.3 


27 


47 


.4 


20 


43.5 


102 


45 


.7 


13 


28.9 


16 


21 


.6 


18 


31 


.6 


11 


23.9 


58 


26 




5 


11.1 


11 


14 


.9 


7 


12 


.3 


3 


6.5 


26 


11 


.7 


5 


11.1 


8 


10 


.8 


3 


5 


.3 


6 


13 


22 


9 


.9 


3 


6.7 


4 


5 


.4 


2 


3 


.5 


6 


13 


15 


6 


.7 


25 


55.6 


52 


70 


.3 


35 


61 


;4 


32 


69.6 


145 


65 




7 


15.6 


10 


13 


.5 


10 


17 


.5 


4 


8.7 


31 


13 


.9 


4 


8.9 


6 


8 


.1 


8 


14 




5 


id. 9 


23 


10 


.3 


5 


11.1 


2 


2 


.7 


1 


1 


.8 






8 


3 


.6 


4 


8.9 


4 


5 


.4 


3 


5 


.3 


5 


10.9 


16 


7 


.2 


12 


26.7 


38 


51 


.4 


23 


40 


.4 


19 


41.3 


93 


41 


.7 


12 


26.7 


20 


27 




14 


24 


.6 


11 


23.9 


57 


25 


.6 


8 


17.8 


10 


13 


.5 


11 


19 


.3 


7 


15.2 


36 


16 


.1 


12 


26.7 


3 




.1 


7 


12 


.3 


3 


6.5 


25 


11 


. 2 


1 


2.2 


3 


4.1 


2 


3 


.5 


6 


13 


12 


5 


.4 


25 


55.6 


34 


45 


.9 


36 


63 


.2 


21 


45.7 


117 


52 


.5 


7 


15.6 


17 


23 




9 


15 


.8 


4 


8.7 


37 


16 


.6 


7 


15.6 


11 


14 


.9 


5 


8 


.8 


12 


26.1 


35 


15 


.7 


2 


4.4 


9 


12 


.2 


5 


8 


.8 


3 


.6.5 


19 


8 


.5 


4 


8.9 


3 


4 


.1 


2 


3 


.5 


6 


13 


15 


5 


. 7 


26 


57.8 


30 


40.5 


28 


49 


.1 


23 


50 


107 


48 




1 


2.2 


6 


8 


.1 


8 


14 




2 


4.3 


17 


7 


.6 


1 


2.2 


11 


14 


.9 


8 


14 




6 


13 


27 


12 


.1 


15 


33.3 


24 


32 


.4 


12 


21 


.1 


8 


17.4 


59 


26 


.5 


2 


4.4 


3 


4 


.1 


1 


1 


.8 


7 


15.2 


13 


5 


.8 



5 


11.1 


9 


10.8 


13 


22. 


.8 






26 


11 


.7 


11 


24:4 


12 


16.2 


12 


21. 


.1 


id 


21.7 


45 


20, 


.2 


11 


24.4 


28 


37.8 


21 


36 


.8 


17 


37 _ 


78 


35 




17 


37.8 


25 


33.8 


10 


17 


.5 


13 


28:3 


65 


29, 


.1 


1 


2:2 


1 


1.4 


1 


1, 


.8 


6 


13 


9 


4 





o 
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Table A3 (continued) 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 5 



Aggregate 



Question 



A j jo y 



Sciences : 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderate ly Important 
very important 
missing 
English, Literature: 
not important 
somewhat impor tun 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 
Social studies: 
not important 
somewhat impor tan t 
-nodo ately important 
very important 
missing 
Foreign languages: 
not important 
somewhat Important 
moderately important 
very . important 
missing 
Arts: 

not important 
somewhat. important 
moderately important 
very Jmporta c 
raisaing_ 
IhdusErlal/voear -onal: 
not important 
somewhat impoitant 
moderately, important 
Very important 
missing 
Physical education: 
hot important 
s omewh a t impor t an t 
mo'Ie ra lely important 
v£ y Lmpoi cant 
n^ssi .g 

think teachers in 
general take students 1 , jobs 
into account in any of th2 
following ways? 

i». . reduce the number of 
routine assignments for 
the: whole class 
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41.7 
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6.3 
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Qu .st ion 



Table A3 (continued) 



School 1 School 2 School 3 School A Aggregate 



d . cut down on what La 
required of working 
students : 

never 
spinet imes 
often 
a 1 ways 
miss ing 

e. encoui aged _ s tuden ts to 
relate thetr Jobs to 
the course: 

never 
some t imes 
often 
always 
missing 

46, When you were working, what 
Wi>s an . important way of 
balancing your job and 
school work? 

a. taking only . the .minimum 
courses needed for 

gr lduat inn ; 

not important 
somewhat Important 
moderately important 
ve ry important 
missing . . . 

b. being satisfied wtth 
lower grades: 

not important 

somewhat. important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 

c. choosing easier courses: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 

d. choosing teachers who re- 
quired less: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing . . 

e. doing homework with 
fr lends : 

not important 
somewhat Impor Cant 
moderately important 
very important 
missing _ _ 

F. taking study halls instead 
of elec t ives : 
not important 
somewhat _ important 
moderately Important 
very important 
missing 
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Table A3 (continued) 



Ques tion 



ichool 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



borrowing someone elae 1 a 
homework : 

hot Important 
somewhat important 
rjoderately important 
very important 
missing 

*7. How flexible was your last 
job so that you could change 
your work schedule around 
t »ny ot' the following? 
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43. How many hours per week do you 
spend outside of class on 
School work? 
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table A4 

Students Who Have NoC Worked During School 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Question 



Number >f 

Grade : 
J unlor 
senior 



respondents : 



Age . 

under 16 
16-17 

18 or older 

Sex : 
ma le 
t t'ma le 



whi te 
l»;.i,k 
h 1 y panic 
Asian 
other 



5; Grade point average: 



be low 
1 .0-1. 

i..i>-i. 

i : 8- 2 ; 



l.O 



<-2 . 7 



2 .8- i. 
3:3-3; 
J. 7-4. 



Family Income: 
under_$5,0Q0 

$8,500-10,999 
$11,000-15,999 
$16,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000-34,999 
$35,000-49,999 
$50 , 000 or more 
ra is a ing 



Aggregate^ 
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17 
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l r >0 
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3 
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3 


.1 


O J 






14 1 
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9 3 


. 3 
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86 


- 3 
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90 
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8 
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3 


.3 
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5 


.9 


22 


5 
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41 
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42 
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47 


f i 
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67 


44 . 


, / 
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56 


.7 
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53 


.9 
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50. 
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. 8 


3 


4 


. 1 




















3 




. 7 


1 


1, 


.4 


2 


i. 


.3 


1 


1, 


. 1 


1 


1 




5 


i. 


.2 


1 


1. 


.4 


1 




.7 








2 


2 




4 


i 




1 


1 , 


.4 








1 


1 


. 1 








2 




.5 








1 




. 7 














1 




, 2 








1 




, 7 














1 




, 2 


3 


4 . 


. 1 


4 


2 , 


. 7 


3 


3 , 


. 3 


3 


2 


. 9 


13 


3 , 


. i 


11 


14 , 


.9 


19 


12 , 


. 7 


_ 5 


_ 5 , 


. 6 


1Q 


. 9 , 


■ 8 


45 


10 , 


. 8 


16 


21. 


. 6 


45 


30 




16 


1 7 . 


; 8 


19 


18 . 


. 6 


_ 96 


2 3 , 


. 1 


19 


25 . 


. 7 


35 


23 , 


. 3 


26 


28 . 


, 9 


33 


32 , 


. 4 


113 


2 7 , 


, 2 


16 


21, 


■ 6 


31 


20. 


. 7 


27 


30 




28 




. 5 


102 


24 , 


c 

, J 


9 


12 


. 2 


13 


P , 


.7 


13 


14. 


.4 


6 


j , 


.9 


41 


9. 


,9 


1 


1, 


.4 




















2 




,5 


2 


2 


.7 


3 


2 




1 


i 


, 1 


1 


i 




.6 


i. 


.4 


2 


2 , 


.7 


5 


3, 


. 3 


2 


2, 




2 


2 




11 


2. 


.6 


5 


6, 


.8 


8 




.3 


11 


12. 


.2 


7 


6. 


,9 


31 


7. 


.5 


5 


6, 


.8 


9 


.6 




_8 


.8, 


.9 


8 


7. 


.8 


30 


.7. 


,2 


12 


16. 


,2 


2 6 




,7 


13 


14. 


,4 


b 


5. 


.9 


47 


11; 


.3 


16 


21. 


.6 


34 


22 . 


7 


18 


20 




15 


14. 


,7 


83 


20 




8 


;o. 


,8 


25 


16. 


,7 


13 


14. 


,4 


i; r 


.16. 


,7 


63 


15. 


.1 


16 


21, 


.6 


15 


10 




5 


5 . 


,6 


14 


13. 


,7 


50 


12 




7 


9. 


,5 


35 


23. 


3 


19 


21, 


,1 


32 


31. 


4 


93 


22, 


,4 


46 


62. 


2 


75 


50 




46 


51; 


i 


56 


54. 


9 


223 


53. 


6 


28 


37. 


8 


73 


48. 


7 


42 


46. 


7 


40 


39. 


2 


183 


44 





5U . Are you looking for a 
lob now? 
yes 

no 

51 . How important is each of 
the following in your 
decision not to work? 

a. can': find a job: 



hot Important 


23 


31 


.1 


48 


32 




35 


38 


.9 


27 


26 


.5 


133 


32 




somewhat important 


20 


27 




29 


19 


.3 


17 


18. 


.9 


29 


28 


.4 


95 


22. 


8 


moderately important 


11 


14, 


.9 


33 


22 




19 


21. 


,1 


21 


20 


.6 


84 


20. 


.2 


very important 


18 


24 


.3 


37 


24 


.7 


17 


18. 


,9 


19 


18 


.6 


91 


21. 


Q 


missing 


n 


2 


.7 


3 






2 


2, 


.2 


6 


5 


.9 


13 


3, 


,1 


can ' t find a good 
































paying Job : 
































uot important 


19 


25, 


.7 


52 


34. 


,7 


46 


51. 


.1 


29 


28. 


.4 


146 


35. 


I 


somewhac important 


32 


43, 


.2 


1 


27 . 


,3 


18 


20 




28 


27. 


.5 


119 


28. 


6 


moderately Lmportant 


14 


18. 


.9 


41 


27. 


3 


21 


23. 


3 


26 


25, 


.5 


1Q2 


24. 


5 


very Import ant 


6 


8. 


.1 


11 


7. 


3 


3 


3. 


,3 


14 


13. 


,7 


34 


8. 


2 


missing 


3 


4. 


,1 


5 


3. 


3 


2 


2 


2 


5 


4. 


,9 


15 


3. 


6 



continued 
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Table A4 (continued) 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 5 



Aggregate 



Question 



prefer co concencrace on 
school work: 

hot Important 

somewhat important 

moderately important 

very Important 

missing 
prefer to work, summers 
on ty : 

not important 

somewhat important 

moderately important 

very important 

missing 
parents are against your 
working : 

no L important 

somewhac important 

fflO'>rv»Cr-I"» impa-cant 

very iii ; . '.t 

most of your friends don't 
work : 

not important 

somewhat Important 

moderately important 

very important 

missing 
prefer to spend time oh 
other activities (sports f 
music , e tc _. L ) : 

not important 

somewhat important 

moderately _ipbrtarit 

very important 
prefer volunteer work: 

not important 

somewhat important 

moderately important 

very important: 

missing 
health prevents workinv and 
going to schbbi at Che same 
t ime : 

not important 

somewhat importable 

moderately important 

very . important 

missing 
have lo care for younger 
s lb lings : 



f 


% 


f 


X 




f 


X 


f 


% 


f 


% 


7 


9.5 


27 


18 




22 


24.4 


13 


12.7 


69 


16.6 


1 J 


OO" 'i 
ZU . J 


4 2 


') a 

z 0 




22 


24 . 4 


18 


17 .6 


97 


23 .3 


33 


4 4.6 


41 


27. 


3 


24 


26.7 


55 


55, 1 


153 


35.5 


t f\ 


Z 1 . O 


IS 


i i 


T 
J 


20 


22 . 2 


21 


20 .6 


92 


22. 1 


-5 
J 


4.1 


5 


3 ; 


3 


2 


2.2 


5 


£.9 

m 


15 


3.6 


24 


32;4 


4o 


30, 


7 


38 


42.2 


25 


24.5 


133 


32 


22 


29 . 7 


35 


23 . 


3 


18 


20 


23 


22.5 


98 


23.6 


17 


23 


37 


24. 


7 


16 


17.8 


30 


29.4 


100 


24 


10 


13.5 


26 


17 . 


3 


14 


15 .6 


19 


18.6 


69 


16.6 




1 . 5 


f) 


Z, 






4.4 


5 


4.9 


16 


3.8 


50 


67.6 


108 


72 




61 


67.8 


56 


54.9 


275 


66.1 


12 


16.2 


15 


id 




13 


14.5 


17 


16.7 


57 


13.7 


4 


5.4 


14 


9. 


3 


11 


12.2 


11 


10.8 


40 


9.6 


3 


4.1 


7 


4. 




3 


3.3 


11 


10.8 


24 


5.S 


5 


6.8 


6 


4 




2 


2 . 2 


1 


C Q 

b . 7 


ZU 


4.0 


59 


79.7 


lid 


73. 


3 


67 


75.5 


56 


55.9 


292 


70.2 


8 


10.8 


23 


15. 


3 


12 


13.3 


23 


22.5 


66 


15.9 






6 


4 


- 


5 


5 6 


1U 




z 1 


c 


1 


1 . 5 


5 




7 


3 


3.3 


1 




Q 


z . z 


6 


8 . 1 


7 


4 . 


7 


3 


3 . 3 


JLZ 


11 • 0 


9fi 
Z O 


7 


10 


13.5 


24 


16 




18 


20 


25 


23.5 


76 


18.3 


14 


18.9 


40 


26. 


7 


17 


18.9 


is 


1?.6 


89 


21.4 


24 


32 .4 


42 


28 




26 


28.9 


26 


25.5 


118 


28.4 


26 


35 . 1 


40 


26 . 


7 


27 


30 


29 


28; 4 


122 


29.3 


53 


71.6 


121 


80. 


7 


69 


76 - 7 


68 


66.7 


jii 


74.8 


10 


13.5 


17 


11. 


3 


11 


12.2 


21 


20.6 


59 


14.2 


4 


5.4 


6 


4 




7 


7.8 


5 


4.9 


22 


5.3 






1 




7 


2 


2.2 


1 


1 


__4 


1 


7 


9.5 


5 


3. 


3 


1 


1.1 


7 


6.9 


20 


4.8 


65 


87.8 


129 


86 




77 


85.6 


77 


75.5 


348 


33.7 


3 


4;i 


9 


6 




6 


6.7 


11 


10.8 


2? 


7 


2 


2:7 


5 


3. 


3 


3 


3.3 


6 


5;9 


16 


3.8 


1 


1.4 


2 


i. 


3 


3 


3.3 


1 


1 


7 


1.7 


3 


4.1 


5 


3 . 


•3 


1 


1.1 


7 


6.9 


16 


3.8 



not important 


64 


86. 


.5 


127 


84 


.7 


77 


85.6 


79 


77.5 


347 


83 


.4 


somewhat important 


3 


4. 


,1 


12 


8 




10 


11.1 


11 


10.8 


36 


8 


.7 


moderately important 


2 


2, 


.7 


3 


2 




1 


1.1 


4 


3.9 


10 


2 


.4 


very _ important 


1 


i. 


,5 


3 


2 








2 


2 


6 


1 


.4 


m tss ihg 


4 


5. 


,4 


5 


3, 


.3 


2 


2.2 


6 


5.9 


17 


4. 


.1 


don't need the money: 




























not important 


33 


44. 


,6 


75 


50 




55 


50 


43 


52 .2 


196 


47, 


.1 


somewhat _ iinpor tant 


13 


17. 


,6 


29 


19, 


.3 


19 


21.1 


22 




83 


20 




moderately important 


14 


18. 


9 


20 


13. 


3 


16 


17.8 


15 


14.7 


65 


15, 


.6 


very important 


^1 


14. 


9 


21 


14 




8 


8;9 


14 


13.7 


54 


13 




missing 


3 


4. 


1 


5 


3. 


,3 


2 


2.2 


8 


7.8 


18 


4. 


,3 


don't want a Job: 




























hot important 


44 


59. 


5 


74 




3 


50 


55.6 


52 


51 


220 


52 


9 


somewhat impbr can c 


12 


16. 


2 


35 


23. 


3 


18 


20 


30 


29.5 


95 


22. 


,8 


moderately imporcanc 


7 


9. 


5 


17 


U. 


3 


14 


15.6 


7 


6.9 


4 5 


id. 


,8 


very important 


8 


10. 


8 


18 


12 




7 


7;8 


5 


4.9 


38 


9. 


1 


missing 


J 


5. 


1 


6 


5 




1 


1.1 


e 


7.8 


18 


4. 


3 



ERIC 



73 



continued 
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Table A4 (continued) 



Question 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



52 , 



There are certain benefi ts in 
not trying to work and go to 
school at the_same time. .. . 
Which of the following possible 
benefits is important in ybt r 
decision not to work right 
now? 



a. need to prepare for 

college: 

not important 
somewhat imp or tant 
moderately important 
ve ry inipor tanc 
miss ing 
h. need to keep grades 

up for scholarship or 

-.: j Liege : 

not important 
romeuhac important 
iiii'H^ri-.tie Lv important 
very imp or Lai.r 
r- 1 3 sing 
c . want to take extra 

exi* cT.ive courses such 

as foreign language: 
not important 
somewhat important 
-.Tiodc rat p iy important 
. -w .r.ipcr t'iPt 
«• *.u£ 

d. want to take uppe. level 
courses in required 

sab j ec cs : 

not important 
somewhat important 
mo. 'e rat el y Important 
/cry important 
raissing 

e. want more leisure time: 

not important 
somewhat important 
mcierately importan : 
very impor tan t 
missing 

53. There are also certain 

drawbacks to hot having a 
job. Which of the following 
is a problem to you because 
you do not have a job? 



needing money for 
necess it ies : 



11 


14. 


9 


47 


31. 


.3 


19 


21.1 


19 


18.6 


96 


23.1 


23 


31. 


1 


33 


22 




34 


37.8 


20 


19.6 


110 


26.4 


20 


27 




29 


19. 


.3 


14 


15.6 


28 


27.5 


91 


21.9 


17 


23 




38 


25, 


.3 


21 


23.3 


27 


26.5 


id 3 


24.8 


3 


4 . 


; 1 


3 


2 






2 . 2 


8 


7 . 8 


16 


3 . 8 


5 


6. 


8 


36 


24 




20 


22.2 


18 


17.6 


79 


19 


18 


24. 


3 


34 


22. 


.7 


28 


31.1 


2 2 


21.6 


102 


24.5 


25 


33. 


8 


37 


24, 


.7 


16 


17.8 


19 


18.6 


.97 


23.3 


25 


33. 


8 


40 


26. 


.7 


24 


26.7 


32 


31.4 


121 


29.1 


1 


1. 


4 


3 


2 




2 


2.2 


11 


10.8 


17 


4.1 


40 


54. 


1 


93 


62 




55 


61.1 


43 


42.2 


231 


55.5 


12 


16. 


2 


20 


13.3 


11 


12.2 


19 


18.6 


62 


14.9 


12 


16, 


,2 


16 


10. 


.7 


13 


14.4 


19 


18:6 


60 


14.4 


6 


8. 


, I 


16 


10. 


,7 


9 


10 


11 


10.8 


42 


io.i 


4 


5. 


,4 


5 


3. 


.3 


2 


2.2 


10 


9.8 


21 


5 


28 


37, 


,8 


64 


42. 


.7 


36 


40 _ 


26 


25.5 


154 


37 


18 


24, 


.3 


25 


16. 


.7 


19 


j j j i 


21 


20.6 


83 


20 _ 


12 


16, 


, 2 


31 


20. 


.7 


14 


15.6 


16 


15.7 


73 


17.5 


13 


I /, 


. 6 


26 


17, 


.3 


16 


17.8 


29 


28.4 


84 


20.2 


3 


4, 


.1 


4 


2, 


,7 


5 


5.6 


10 


9.8 


22 


5.3 


17 


23 




30 


20 




21 


23.3 


17 


16.7 


85 


20.4 


20 


27 




53 


35. 


.3 


17 


18.9 


26 


25.5 


116 


27.9 


21 


28. 


4 


40 


26. 


7 


35 


38.9 


30 


29.4 


126 


30.3 


14 


18. 


9 


24 


16 




14 


15.6 


16 


15. ; 


68 


16.3 


2 


2. 


7 


3 


2 




3 


3.3 


13 


12.7 


21 


5 



not important 


20 


27 




42 


28 




3: 


35 


;f_ 


23 


22.5 


117 


28.1 


somewhat important 


22 


29 


.7 


37 


24. 


7 




23 


.3 


16 


15;7 


96 


23.1 


moderately important 


18 


24 


.3 


42 


28 




16 


i -> 


.8 


32 


31. < 


108 


26 


very important 


12 


16 


.2 


27 


18 




21 


2 .) 


.3 


22 


21.6 


82 


19.7 


missing 




2 


.7 


2 


1. 


3 








9 


8.8 


13 


3.1 


needing money for leisure: 




























not important 


6 


8 


.1 


19 


12. 


7 


36 


1? 


.8 


8 


7.8 


*9 


11. B 


somewhat, important 


16 


21 


.6 


35 


23. 


3 


27 


3Q 




21 


"0.6 


.99 


"3.8 


moderately important 


32 


43 


.2 


51 


34 




27 


30 




45 


44.1 


151 




very important 


18 


24 


.3 


43 


28. 


7 


20 


22 


.2 


19 


18.6 


100 


25 


missing 


2 


2 


.7 


2 


1. 










9 


8.8 


13 


3.1 



74 



cont lneed 
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Table A4 (continued) 



Sci.orl ' School 2 School 3 School 4 Aggregate 
Due is it ion ' ' 

£% it tx tx f % 



needing money to buy 
car : 



not important 


46 


62 


.2 


65 


43. 


3 


48 


5 3.3 


44 


43 


.1 


20 3 


48.8 


sOiuewha E tmpC r t an t 


2 


2 


.7 


33 


22 




16 


17.8 


17 


16 


.7 


68 


16.3 


moderately important 


8 


10 


.8 


21 


14 




11 


12:2 


11 


10 


.8 


51 


I2;3 


very important 


15 


20 


.3 


25 


16. 


, 7 


15 


lis. 7 


20 


19 


.6 


75 


i8 


missing 


3 


4 


.1 


6 


4 








10 


9 


.8 


19 


4.6 


heeding j ob experience ; 




























not important 


11 


14 


.9 


27 


18 




24 


26.7 


15 


14 


_ - ( 


77 


18.5 


somewhat. important 


18 


24 


.3 


48 


32 




17 


18.9 


24 


2l 


. 5 


107 


25.7 


moderately important 


28 


37 


.8 


45 


30 




28 


31.1 


33 


3^ 


.4 


134 


32;2 


very important 


14 


18 


.9 


23 


15. 


3 


19 


21.1 


17 


16. 


.7 


73 


17.5 


missing 


3 


4 


.1 


7 


4. 


7 


2 


2.2 


13 


12. 


.7 


25 


6 


finding friends to do 




























things with since so many 




























students are working: 




























not important 


49 


66 


.2 


ibi 


67. 


3 


63 


70 


63 


61. 


.8 


276 


66.3 


somewhat important 


14 


18. 


.9 


31 


20. 


7 


19 


21.1 


20 


19; 


,6 


84 


20.2 


moderately important 


7 


9. 


.5 


12 


8 




4 




9 


8. 


.8 


32 


7.7 


very important 


1 


1. 


.4 


2 


1. 


3 


4 


4.4 


1 


1 




8 


1.9 


missing 


3 


4. 


.1 


4 


2. 


7 






9 


8, 


.8 


16 


3.8 


being in class with 




























students who are not 




























alert or prepared 




























because they worked late: 




























not important 


58 


78. 


.4 


108 


72 




64 


71.1 


62 


60, 


.8 


292 


70.2 


somewhat important 


11 


14. 


.9 


27 


18 




18 


20 _ 


15 


14. 


7 


71 


17.1 


moderately import an t 


3 


4. 


.1 


6 


4 




6 


6.7 


12 


11. 


,8 


27 


C.5 


very important 








4 


2. 


7 


2 


2.2 


3 


2, 


.9 


9 


2.2 


missing 


2 


2. 


.7 


5 


3. 


3 






10 


9. 


8 


17 


4.1 



heed ihg money for college 
or trade school: 



not important 


31 


41. 


.9 


41 


27. 


3 


37 


41. 


.1 


11 


26, 


,5 


136 


32.7 


somewhat. important 


19 


25. 


.7 


38 


25. 


.3 


12 


13. 


.3 


24 


23. 


.5 


93 


22.4 


moderately important 


15 


20. 


.3 


33 


22 




26 


28. 




27 


26. 


.5 


101 


24.3 


very important 


6 


8. 


,1 


35 


23. 


,3 


15 


16. 


.7 


15 


14. 


.7 


71 


17.1 


missing 


3 


4. 


.1 


3 


2 










9 


8. 


.8 


15 


3.6 



54 \ How important is each of the 
following school subjects to 
you? 

a. Math: 



d. 



not important 


9 


12 


. 2 


6 


4 




3 


3 


.3 


4 


3 


.9 


22 


5 


.3 


somewhat important. 


15 


20 


.3 


33 


22 




13 


14 


.4 


12 


11 


.8 


73 


17 


.5 


moderately Important 


27 


36 


.5 


49 


32 


.7 


32 


35 


.6 


31 


30 


.4 


139 


33 


.4 


very important 


22 


29 


.7 


61 


40 


.7 


40 


44 


.4 


45 


44 


.1 


168 


40 


,4 


missing 


1 


1 


.4 


1 




.7 


2 


2 


.2 


10 


9 


.8 


14 


3 


.4 


Sc lehceu : 
































not important 


15 


20 


.3 


25 


16 


.7 


11 


12 


.2 


10 


9 


.8 


61 


14 


.7 


somewhat important 


19 


25 


.7 


35 


23. 


.3 


19 


21 


.1 


27 


26 




100 


24 




moderately important 


25 


33 


.8 


42 


28 




22 


24 


.4 


22 


21 


.6 


111 


26 


.7 


very important 


13 


17 


.6 


47 


31. 


.3 


35 


38 


.9 


32 


31, 


.4 


127 


30 


.5 


missing 


2 


2. 


.7 


1 




.7 


3 


3 


.3 


11 


10, 


.8 


17 


4 


.1 


English, literature: 
































hot important 


5 


6. 


.8 


B 


5. 


.3 


7 


7, 


.8 


6 


5, 


.9 


26 


6 


.3 


somewhat important 


12 


16. 


.2 


45 


30 




14 


15. 


.6 


11 


10, 


.8 


82 


19. 


.7 


moderately important 


25 


39. 


,2 


50 


33. 


.3 


26 


28, 


.9 


39 


38. 


.2 


144 


34. 


.6 


very important 


27 


36. 


.5 


46 


30, 


.7 


t\ 


45 , 


.6 


34 


33. 


.3 


148 


35. 


,6 


Sbc ial s tud ie. 1 ; ; 
































not important 


6 


8. 


,1 


20 


13, 


.3 


13 


14. 


,4 


15 


14, 


.7 


54 


13 




somewhut important 


17 


23 




43 


28. 


7 


20 


22, 


2 


24 


23, 


5 


104 


25 




moderately iitipor tan it 


30 


40. 


5 


57 


38 




30 


33, 


,3 


34 


33. 


3 


151 


36. 


3 


very important 


16 


24. 


3 


25 


16. 


7 


25 


27. 


a 


1 * 


17. 


6 


86 


20. 


7 


missing 


3 


4. 


1 


5 


3. 


3 


2 


2. 


2 




10. 


8 


21 


5 




Fore ign language : 
































not tmporCaht 


20 


27 




75 


50 




54 


60 




36 


35. 


3 


3 85 


44. 


5 


somewhat important 


24 


32. 


4 


33 


22 




17 


18. 




24 


23. 


5 


98 


23. 


6 


moderately impor tan t 


12 


16. 


2 


26 


a. 


3 


6 


6. 


1 


22 


21. 


6 


66 


15; 


9 


very . important 


15 


20; 


3 


13 


8. 


7 


10 


11. 


1 


9 




8 


47 


11. 


3 


missing 


3 


4. 


1 


3 


2 




3 


3. 


3 


11 


10. 


8 


20 


4. 


e 












1 


5^ 


1 
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Ques cibri 



Table A4 (continued) 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



f. Arcs (music, arc, 
dramatics^ etc.) : 

hoc iraportanc 
somewhac imp or tan t 
mode i ace ly imporcan c 
v^ry lmpor cane 
missing 

g. Induscrial/vocacional : 

hoc lmporcanc 
£omewHat_ lmporcanc . 
moderately Impof Cant 
very iropor cane 
aiiss ing 
H. Physical education: 
not irapor Lane 
somcwhac lmporcanc 
moderately lmporcanc 
very lmporcanc 
missing 

55. Do you chink teachers in 

general cake scudenc's jobs 
into accounc in any of che 
fallowing ways? 

a. reduce che number of 
«'iss tgnmencs for che 
whole class: 

never 

some c imes 
b r ten 
always 
miss ing 

b. make che aasignraencs 
easier for the whole 
c lass : 

never 
some c imes 
of ten 
always 
missing 
r~. allow papers Co be 
handed in lace: 
never 
some times 
o f cen 
always 
mtsoing 

d. cue down bri what is 
required of working 
^zudencs : 

never 
some c imes 
o f cen 
a lway • 
mLssii • 

e. encourage scudepes co 

relate tlieir jobs co che 
•.burse: - 

never _ 
somecimea 
of Ceti 
a lway s 
missing 



20 


27 


49 


32. 


7 


34 


37:8 


23 


22.5 


126 


30.3 


17 


23 


41 


27. 


3 


14 


15.6 


20 


19.6 


92 


22 a 


20 


27 


25 


16. 


7 


16 


17.8 


31 


30.4 


92 


22.1 


14 


18.9 


31 


20. 


7 


21 


23.3 


16 


15.7 


82 


19.7 


3 


4.1 


4 


2. 


7 


5 


5.6 


12 


11.8 


24 


5.8 


32 


43.2 


63 


42 




39 


43.3 


47 


46.1 


181 


43.5 


22 


29.7 


39 


26 




25 


27.8 


24 


23.5 


110 


26.4 


12 


16.2 


30 


20 




10 


11.1 


12 


11.8 


64 


15.4 


5 


6.8 


15 


10 




14 


15.6 


6 


5.9 


40 


9.6 


3 


4.1 


3 


2 




2 


2.2 


13 


12.7 


21 


5 


36 


48.6 


59 


39. 


3 


30 


33.3 


26 


25.5 


151 


36.3 


16 


21.6 


45 


30 




25 


27.8 


29 


28.4 


115 


27.6 


12 


16.2 


32 


21. 


3 


20 


22.2 


26 


25.5 


90 


21.6 


6 


8.1 


12 


8 




13 


14.4 


10 


9.8 


41 


9:9 


4 


5.4 


*) 


I. 


3 


2 


2.2 


11 


10.8 


19 


4.6 



42 


56.8 


104 


69. 


3 


62 


68.9 


63 


61.8 


271 


65.1 


29 


39.2 


43 


28. 


7 


22 


24.4 


22 


21.6 


116 


27.9 






1 




7 


3 


3.3 


4 


3.9 


8 


1.9 






1 




7 










I 


,2 


3 


4.1 


1 




7 


3 


3.3 


13 


12.7 


20 


4.8 


59 


79.7 


109 


72. 


7 


57 


63.3 


69 


67.6 


294 


70.7 


12 


16.2 


37 


24. 


7 


29 


32.2 


17 


16.7 


95 


22.8 






2 


1. 


3 


1 


1.1 


2 


2 


5 


1.2 










7 






1 


1 


2 


.5 


3 


4.1 


1 




7 


3 


3.3 


13 


12.7 


20 


4.8 


23 


31.1 


65 


43. 


3 


43 


47.8 


43 


42.2 


174 


41.8 




54.1 


72 


48 




36 


40 


37 


36.3 


185 


44.5 


B 


10.8 


10 


6. 


7 


7 


7.8 


9 


8.8 


34 


8.2 






I 




7 


1 


1.1 






2 


.5 


3 


4.1 


2 


1. 


3 


3 


3.3 


13 


12:7 


21 


5 


56 


75.7 


120 


80 




72 


Bb 


69 


67.6 


317 


76.2 


15 


20.3 


24 


16 




14 


15.^ 


15 


14.7 


68 


16.3 








2. 


7 






3 


2.9 


7 


1.7 


3 


4.1 


2 


1. 


3 


4 


4.4 


15 


14.7 


24 


5.8 


22 


29.7 


66 


44 




42 


46.7 


33 


32.4 


163 


39.2 


45 


60.8 


66 


44 




39 


43.3 


41 


40.2 


191 


45.9 


4 


5.4 


15 


10 




6 


6.7 


12 


11.8 


37 


8.9 






2 


1. 


,3 






2 


2 


4 


i 


3 


4:1 


I 




,7 


3 


3.3 


14 


13.7 


21 


s 




78 



continued 



72 



Tahle AA (continued) 



Quest ion 



School 1 



School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



^6: Which of the following 
would be ah Impo rtan t 
reason for you to begin 
working during this school 

year ? 

a. your family needed 
financial help: 

hot Important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 

b. you were offered a job: 

not important 
somewhat Important 
moderately important 
ve ry _ important 
missing 

c. your grades went up: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
ve ry important 
missing _ . _ . 

d. your friends found jobs: 

r.ot important 
somewhat importan*. 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 
e inflation became wors-:: 
not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 

f. school becarne boring: 

not important 
sbmewnat Important 
moderately important 
ve ry important 
missing 

g. school work became easier: 

not important 
somewh&C . important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 

h. your parents wanted you 
to find a lob: 

not important 
somewhat important 
moderately important 
very important 
missing 
L. you decided to save for 



46 


62.2 


79 


52.7 


60 


66.7 


54 


52. 


.9 


239 


57 .5 


3 


10.8 


24 


XO 


13 


14 .4 


15 


14 • 


. 7 


60 


14.4 


o 


R 1 


18 


12 


6 


6; 7 


9 


8, 


.8 


39 


.9.4 


X JL 


14 . 9 


28 


18. 7 


9 


id 


11 


id, 


.8 


59 


15.2 


J 


4.1 


1 


; 7 


2 


2 . 2 


13 


12 . 


, 7 


19 


4.6 


7 


9.5 


23 


15.3 


21 


23.3 


11 


10, 


.8 


62 


14.9 


9 ^ 
Z J 


ji • j. 


18 
J p 


9 ^ 1 


24 


26 . 7 


31 


30 . 


,4 


116 


27.9 


Z -J 


31.1 


46 


30 • 7 


21 


23.3 


28 


27, 


, 5 


116 


27.9 


1 7 


2 1 




2 8 


2d 


22 . 2 


19 


18 , 


. 6 


98 


23.6 


/, 
M 




i 

X 


7 




4 • 4 


13 


12 . 


, 7 


22 


5 . 3 


28 


37.8 




42 


46 


51.1 


27, 


26. 


.5 


164 


39.4 


12 


9^7 
Z J ■ / 




26 


22 


24 . 4 


25 


24 , 


, 5 


105 


25.2 


1 7 
X / 


9 1 

Z J 


29 


X J . J 


11 


12 . 2 


29 


28 . 


, 4 


86 


20.7 


6 


8.1 


17 


11. 3 


9 


10 


8 


7, 


.8 


40 


9.6 


4 


5.4 


*> 


i. 3 


2 


2.2 


13 


12, 


. 7 


21 


5 


38 


51.4 


91 


60. 7 


53 


58.9 


51 


50 




233 


56 




25.7 


36 


2 5 


21 


23.3 


24 


23. 


.5 


100 


24 


11 


14 . 9 


14 


9. 3 


11 


12.2 


13 


12, 


.7 


49 


11.8 


2 


2 . 7 


3 


2 


2 


2.2 








; 


1.7 


5 


S.4 


6 


4 


3 


3.3 


14 


13. 


.7 


27 


6.5 


20 


27 


20 


13.3 


23 


25.6 


23 


22. 


.5 


86 


20.7 


°3 


31.1 


51 


34 


19 


21.1 


22 


21, 


.6 


115 


27.6 


16 


21.6 


52 


34.7 


32 


35.6 


32 


31. 


.4 


132 


31.7 


11 


14.9 


25 


16.7 


13 


14.4 


ii 


10, 


.8 


60 


14.4 


4 


5.4 


9 


1.3 


3 


3.3 


14 


13. 


.7 


23 


5.5 


42 


56.8 


06 


57.3 


56 


62.2 


59 


58 




233 


56 


12 


16.2 


38 


25.3 


21 


23.3 


21 


20, 


.6 


92 


22. i 


12 


.16.2 


19 


12.7 


9 


10 . 


12 


11. 


.8 


52 


12.5 


4 


; .4 


6 


4 


2 


2.2 


5 


5. 


.9 


17 


4.1 


4 


5.4 


1 


.7 


2 


2.2 


15 


14. 


.7 


22 


5.3 


27 


36.5 


52 


34.7 


41 


45.6 


31 


30. 


,4 


151 


36.3 


24 


32.4 


44 


29.3 


25 


27.8 


31 


30. 


,4 


124 


29.8 


16 


21.6 


33 


22 


15 


16.7 


16 


15, 


.7 


80 


19.2 


4 


5.4 


16 


id. 7 


6 


6.7 


7 


6. 


.9 


33 


7;9 


3 


4.1 


5 


3.3 


3 


3.3 


17 


16. 


-i 


28 


6.7 


16 


21.6 


33 


22 


25 


27.8 


16 


15. 


.7 


90 


21.6 


16 


21.6 


5 1 


34 _ 


22 


24.4 


20 


19. 


,6 


109 


26.2 


30 


50.5 


41 


27.3 


30 


33.3 


36 


35. 


3 


137 


32:9 


9 


12.2 


22 


14.7 


11 


12.2 


14 


13. 


7 


56 


13.5 


3 


4.1 


3 


2 


2 


2.2 


16 


15.7 


24 


5.8 



major purchase: 




























not important 


3 


4. 


1 


20 


13.3 


5 


5.6 


9 


8. 


.8 


37 


8. 


.9 


somewHa t important 


11 


14. 


9 


31 


20.7 


18 


20 


14 


13. 


.7 


_ 74 


17. 


.8 


moderately important 


28 


37. 


8 


42 


28 


27 


30 


38 


37. 


,3 


135 


32. 


.5 


very import an t 


31 


41. 


9 


54 


Vi 


36 


40 


25 


24. 


,5 


146 


35. 


.1 


ml r»s inp; 


1 


1. 


4 


3 




4 


4 .4 


16 


15. 


,7 


24 


5. 


.8 



continued 
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table A4 (continued) 



School 1 



School 



School 3 



Schocl 4 



Aggregate 



Quest ion 





f 


Z 




f 


Z 




f 


Z 


f 


Z 




f 


Z 


If you began working this 




























year; which of the following 




























would you expect to happen? 




























a. your grades would fall: 


























?h a 


not. happen 


lo 


2A 


. 3 


SI 


7 1 


7 
J 


oh 


to 7 
IZ . 1 




x ^ 




m t gh C hap pe n 


7 


jL) 




ou 


j J • 


"i 
j 


j j 




A 2 


A 1 


2 


212 




probably happen 


13 


17 


.6 


25 


16 . 


7 


11 


12 , 2 


16 


15 


. 7 


65 


15 • o 


certainly happen 


4 


5 


. A 


i2 


8 




3 


3 . 3 


5 




. 9 


7 71 


C Of 

5 . o 


missing 


2 


2 


. 7 


1 


• 


/ 


3 


3 . 3 




23 


. 5 


JU 


7 7 


b. ybur grades would 




























improve: 




























nrvt" ha niton 


AO 


5A 


. 1 


88 


58. 


7 


A5 


50 


A7 


A6, 


. 1 


220 


52.9 


might happen 


29 


39 


.2 


V, 


36 




38 


42. 2 


30 


29, 


.A 


151 


36.3 


probably happen 


1 


1 


. A 


6 


A 




3 


3.3 


1 


1 




11 


2.6 


certainly happen 


1 


1 


.A 


















1 


.2 


missing 


3 


A 


.1 


2 


1. 


3 


A 


A. A 


2A 


23, 


.5 


33 


7.9 


c. you would choose easier 




























courses : 




























hot happen 


35 


A7 


.3 


69 


A6 




42 


A6.7 


3A 


33, 


.3 


180 


A3. 3 


migh t happen 


23 


31 


.1 


5A 


36 




33 


36.7 


31 


30, 


.A 


141 


33.9 


probably happen 


12 


16 


.2 


22 


14. 


7 


id 


11.1 


7 


6, 


.9 


51 


12.3 


certainty Happen 


1 


r 


. A 


2 


1. 


3 


2 


2.2 


5 


A, 


,9 


10 


2. A 


c-.issir.^ 


3 


A 


.1 


3 


2 




3 


3.3 


25 


24; 


.5 


3A 


R 7 



57. 



d. yc : would less horae- 
woX 1 ' :• 

not happen 
migh t happen 
probably happen 
certainly happen 
missing 

e. you would take more study 
hal Is :. 

not happen 
might happen 
probably happen 
Certainty happen 
missing 
t. you would leave school 
early each day: 



17 


23 




51 


34 


31 


34.4 


24 


23.5 


123 


29.6 


27 


36. 


,5 


39 


26 


27 


30 


23 


22.5 


116 


27.9 


20 


27 




42 


28 


19 


21.1 


22 


21.6 


103 


24.8 


7 


9, 


,5 


V t 

- J 


10 


9 


10 . 


.8 


7.8 


39 


9.4 


3 


A « 


.1 


3 


2 


4 


4.4 


25 


24.5 


35 


8.4 



56 


75. 


,7 


69 


46 . 


47 


52.2 


35 


34, 


,3 


207 


49.8 


12 


16. 


\ 2 


36 


25.3 


22 


24.4 


25 


24, 


.5 


97 


23.3 


3 


4. 


.1 


31 


20.7 


14 


15.6 


11 


10, 


.8 


'59 


14.2 








9 


6 


3 


3.3 


6 


5, 


,9 


18 


4.3 


3 


4. 


.1 


3 


2 


4 


4.4 


25 


24, 


.5 


35 


8.4 



not happen 


41 


55.4 


82 


54. 


J 


61 


67.8 


37 


36.3 


221 


53.1 


might happen 


15 


20.3 


40 


26. 


,7 


14 


15.6 


22 


21.6 


91 


21.9 


probably happen 


11 


14.9 


20 


13, 


.3 


8 


8.9 


13 


12.7 


52 


12.5 


certainly happen 


1 


1.4 


5 


3. 


,3 


4 


4.4 


4 


3.9 


14 


3.4 


missing 


6 


8.1 


3 


? 




3 


3.3 


26 


25.5 


38 


9.1 



you would take fewer 
extra, elective subjects: 



not happen 


36 


40.6 


6.1 


40. 


J 


42 


46.7 


28 


27, 


.5 


167 


40. 


.1 


might- happen 


12 


16.2 


54 


36 




26 


28.9 


28 


2 


. j> 


120 


28, 


.8 


probably happen 


18 


24.3 


19 


12. 


,7 


16 


17.8 


11 


10 


.8 


64 


15. 


,4 


certainly happen 


ti 


5.4 


11 


/ , 


,3 


2 


2.2 


9 


8. 


.8 


26 


6. 


.3 


miss ing ... 


U 




5 


3, 


3 


4 


4.4 


26 


25. 


.5 


39 


9. 


,4 



Ehefi! would be no effect 
on school work: 



not happen 


31 


41. 


.9 


60 


40 


27 


30 


41 


AO 


.2 


159 


38. 


.2 


might, happen 


26 


35. 


.1 


56 


37.3 


36 


40 


19 


18 


.6 


137 


32. 


.9 


prbbabJ " happen 


11 


14. 


,9 


It 


14 _ 


18 


20 _ 


12 


11 


.8 


62 


14 


.9 


certainly happen 




5. 


,4 


10 


4.7 


6 


6.7 


3 


2 


.9 


23 


r 


.5 


mi«s ing 


2 


2. 


J 


3 


2 


3 


3.3 


27 


26 


.5 


35 


8. 


.4 



78; How many hours per week do 
you spend outside of class 
on school work? 



0-L 


[i 


.6.8 


23 


15.3 


11 


12.2 


7 


6.9 


46 10. J 


$ 


12 


17;6 


31 


20.7 


20 


22.2 


15 


14.7 


75 18. a 


4-5 


15 


20.3 


35 


23.3 


22 


24.4 


17 


16.7 


89 21.2 


h-7 


17 


23 


23 


15.3 


1A 


15.6 


1A 


13.7 


6fl 16.9 




13 


17;6 


17 


11.3 


12 


13.3 


17 


16.7 


59 14; 7 


11 or more 


7 


9.5 


17 


11.3 


10 


11.1 


A 


3.9 


38 8.9 


missing 


A 


5.4 


A 


2.7 

78 


1 


i.i 


28 


27.5 


37 9.2 
continued 



Table A4 (.continued) 



School 1 School 2 School 3 School 4 Aggregate 



Ques t i on 





f 


% 


f 


% 


f 


_X_ 


f 


X 


f 


What do you plan to do 




















alter. high school? 




















Don 1 t know 


Q 


10 7 


ID 


iU 


A 
O 


A 7 


A 
o 


< Q 


JO 


Mi 1 itiiry 


] 


1 .4 


1 3 


8 . 7 


2 


2.2 




2 


1 Q 

io 


Marriage 


2 


2 . 7 


2 


1 . 3 


1 


1 : 1 






£ 
J 


Job 


1 


X • h. 


11 


7 7 


4 


4.4 


i h 
iU 


9 . o 


7 A 


Technical school 


5 


6 • P 




1**. 


7 A 


7 Q Q 


A 
0 


5 • 7 


^ ft 


Two-year col lege 


I 


1*1 


11 


7 - ^ 

7 • J 


/ 


I* • t* 


J 


A - Q 


9 7 


Four-year colle'~ 


49 


66 . 2 


62 


41.3 


4 3 


7. 7 Q 

47 . o 


A 7 


Z 1 7 
*♦ 1 . i. 




Miss Ing 


2 


2.7 


11 


7.3 


1 


i.i 


3 


2.9 


17 


How many adults in yoar 




















family are working? 




















Neither parent employed 


I 


1 . 4 


2 


1 . 3 


1 


1 . 1 


2 


2 


6 


1 parent working part-time 


3 


4.1 


1 


.7 


4 


_4.4 


4 


_3.9 


_12 


I parent working full-time 


26 


35.1 


47 


31.3 


28 


31.1 


20 


19.6 


121 


1 'Mrent . working full-time, 




















I working part-time 


17 


23 


41 


27.3 


22 


24.4 


16 


15.7 


96 


parents working full-time 


15 


20.3 


TX 


25.3 


23 


25.6 


21 


20.6 


97 


more than 2 adults working 


10 


13.5 


i<\ 


12 


11 


12.2 


8 


7.8 


47 


missing 


2 


2.7 


:> 


2 


1 


.1 


31 


30.4 


37 


How do you spend the extra 




















time you have chat other 




















students might spend bri 




















working? 




















ill Watching television: 




















0-5 hrs 


38 


51.4 


84 


56 


65 


72.2 


38 


37.3 


225 


t>-10 hrs 


15 


20. 3 


36 


24 


16 


17.8 


15 


14.7 


82 


10-15 hrs 


8 


10. 8 


1 7 


11.3 


5 


S .6 


5 


4.9 


j5 


15 hrs or more 


4 


_5.4 


9 


6 _ 


2 


2.2 


6 


5.9 


21 


miss Ing 


9 


12.2 


4 


2.7 


2 


2.2 


38 


37.3 


53 


b. Doing school work: 




















0-5 _ hrs 


35 


47.3 


81 


54 


45 


5b 


29 


28.4 


190 


fi-lO hrs 


22 


36.5 


42 


28 


28 


31.1 


21 


20.6 


118 


Uj • 1 5 hrs 


7 


9.5 


12 


8 


11 


12.2 


14 


13.7 


44 


15 r or more 


•) 


2.7 


11 


7.3 


2 


2.2 






15 


missing 


3 


4.1 


4 


2.7 


4 


4,4 


38 


37.3 


49 


c. Reading 












_ 




. . _ 





0-5 hrs 


40 


54.1 


108 


72 


65 


72.2 


42 


*i:2 


255 


6-10_h_r3 


21 


28.4 


20 


13.3 


i6 


17.8 


15 


14.7 


72 


10-15 hrf? 


5 


6.8 


9 


6 


3 


3.3 


8 


7.8 


25 


15 hrs or more 


1 


1.4 


6 


4 


2 


2.2 






9 


miss ing 


7 


9.5 


7 


4.7 


4 


4.4 


37 


36.3 


55 


d. Organized sports: 














_ 


. . _ 




0-5 hrs 


27 


36.5 


77 


51.3 


40 


44.4 


37 


36.3 


181 


6-10 hrs 




23 


26 


27.3 


18 


20 


13 


12.7 


74 


10-15 hrs 


14 


18.9 


25 


16 ;7 


19 


21.1 


8 


7.8 


66 


] 5 hrs or mo re 


8 


10.8 


16 


id. 7 


8 


8.9 


6 


5.9 


38 


missing 


8 


10.8 


6 


4 


5 


5.6 


38 


37.3 


57 


e. Practicing music, etc.: 




















0-5 hrs 


c l 


68.9 


112 


74.7 


62 


68.9 


45 


44.1 


2 70 


6-10 hrs 


6 


8.1 


13 


8.7 


17 


18.9 


8 


7.8 


44 


10-15 hrs 


7 


9.5 


10 


6.7 


2 


2.2 


7 


6.9 


26 


15 hrs or mb re 


2 


2.7 


6 


4 


4 


4i4 


2 


2 


14 


missing 


fcj 


id. 8 


9 


6 


5 


5.6 


40 


39.2 


62 


f. Doing nothing in particular: 




















0-5 Hrs 


38 


51.4 


90 


60 


54 


60 


44 


4ii;i 


226 


6-i0 hrs 


17 


23 


28 


18.7 


19 


21.1 


11 


10.8 


74 


10-15 hrs 


7 


9.5 


17 


11.3 


9 


io 


4 


3.9 


37 


15 Hrs or more 


J 


.4.1 


7 


4.7 


2 


2.2 


2 


2 _ 


14 


miss ihg 


9 


12.2 


H 


5.3 


6 


6:7 


41 


40.2 


64 


g. Get Ling together '•'l th 




















f r i ends t 




















0-5 hrs 


13 


17.6 


42 


28 


26 


28.1' 


15 


14:7 


96 


n- 1.0 hrs 


23 


31. i 


56 


37.3 


30 


33.3 


23 


22.5 


132 


11-15 hrs 


25 


3.1.8 


28 


ia-7 


20 


22.2 


20 


19.6 


93 


15 hrs or more 


7 


9.5 


19 


12.7 


10 


it a 


't 


_3.9 


40 


niiss 1 rig 


6 


8:i 


5 


3:3 


4 


4.4 


4^ 


"N.2 


55 



8.7 
3.6 
1:3 
5.7 

13.9 
4.8 

49.1 
3.5 



1.4 

_2.9 
29.1 

23.1 
23.3 
jl .3 
8.9 



54.2 
19.2 
8.2 
3.9 
13.6 

44.9 
29.0 
10.8 
3.0 
12.1 

59.9 
18. S 
5.9 
1.9 
13.7 



42 
18. 
16, 

9 



64.1 
10.9 
6.4 
3.3 
15.4 

53.6 
18.4 
8.6 
3.2 
17.1 



31 

23.3 
9.3 
13.8 



7a 



continued 



Table M (continued) 



75 



School 1 School 2 



School 3 



School 4 



Aggregate 



hi. 



guest ion 


f 


X 




f 


Z 




f 


2 


f 


% 


f 


X 




h. Hobbies: 


























0—5 . h f s 


4 / 


- 


5 


7 1 


48. 


, 7 


j> p 


42.2 


23 


2 2.5 


161 


37 . 5 


t>— 1U 1} . b 




J <■ - 


4 


35 


23. 


.3 


33 


36 . 7 


22 


21.6 


114 


28.5 


iO-P. i.rs 


10 


13- 


5 


29 


15. 


.3 


11 


12.2 


10 


9.8 


60 


13:7 


15 nrs or more 


7 


9. 


5 


<•> 






4 




5 


4.9 


22 


5.7 


riisslrig 


6 


8- 


1 


1 


A . 


.7 


4 


4 . 4 


4 2 


41.2 


59 


14.6 


t. Helping at home: 




















- 






-5..hrs 


76 




9 


66 






37 


41.1 


13 


12.7 


152 


36.6 


fi-10_lirs 


20 


2? 




A3 


28. 




32 


35.6 


27 


26.5 


122 


29.4 


4 ( J~ L J *ir b 


i n 
xu 


J- j ■ 


5 


». 


16 




16 


17.8 


1 5 


14 . 2 


6 5 


15 . 5 


1 3 hrs or more 


2 


2. 


7 


10 


6. 


,7 


3 


3^3 


5 


4.9 


20 


4.4 


missing 


6 


8. 


1 


7 


4 . 


,7 


"> 


2.2 


42 


41.2 


57 


14.3 


\ HJ i f m o r 1 1 1 r» O cs LJ f T I i 




















































0-5 hrs 


37 


50 




71 


48.7 


44 


48.9 


22 


21.6 


176 


42.3 


t»r L0_! . i 


19 


25. 


7 


41 


27. 


3 


26 


28.9 


22 


21.6 


108 


25.4 


L0-15 hrs 


3 


4. 


1 


2 2 


14. 


7 


13 


14.4 


11 


10.8 


49 


11 


15 hrs or more 


5 


5. 


8 


5 


3. 


3 


2 


2.2 


5 


4.9 


17 


43 


miss ing 


10 


13. 




9 


6 






5.6 


42 


41.2 


66 


16.6 


Do vuu Had school work 


























i nt e rest ing? 


























V e s 


48 


64. 


9 


'2 


48 




46 


51.1 


38 


37.3 


204 


52.8 


No 


21 


23. 


4 


65 


43. 


3 


37 


41, ' 


22 


21.6 


145 


33.5 


piissl g 


5 


6. 


8 


13 


8 


.7 


7 


7.8 


42 


41.2 


67 


16.1 


Uu you find school work 


























cha 1 leng ing ! 


























Ye s 


60 


81. 


. 1 


102 


68 




65 


72.2 


50 


49 


277 


67.6 




12 


16. 




36 


24 




17 


18.9 


14 


13.7 


79 


18.2 


m iss ing 




2. 


7 


12 


3 




8 


8.9 


38 


37.3 


60 


14.2 



ERIC 



80 



